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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XIV. 








(Le Grande Siécle.) Translated from the French of EmILz Bourcrois, Imperial 8vo, beautifully bound, 
$15.00. 

An altogether notable work, based upon the writings of Voltaire, Saint-Simon, Madame de Sévigné, 
La Bruyére, the Princess Palatine, etc., etc. Itis distinguished alike for the historical value of its contents, 
the interest and charm of its style, and for the richness and profuseness of its illustrative material, which 
has been drawn from every source, public and private. The London Spectator says of the work in the 
original: ‘* It is a worthy addition to the sumptuous series of books which the French press has from time 
to time produced on similar subjects. The illustrations are an education in themselves.” 





AST QUARTER CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





1870-1895. By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, President of Brown University. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 


‘* The style is clear, vivacious and suited to the general reader. The views of the author, so far as I 
have discovered them, are characterized by moderation and justice. The illustrations are excellent. The 
work as a whole, seems to me well fitted for a place, not only in the private library, but in the numerous 
public libraries and school libraries throughout the country.”—Pres. D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins 











University. 
IN OLE VIRGINIA. 


By THomaAs NELSON PaGE. 12mo, $2.50. 


This handsome volume contains Mr. Page’s famous stories of Southern life—‘‘ Marse Chan,” ‘* Meh 
Lady,” ‘‘ Polly,” ‘*‘ Unc’ Edinburg,” ‘‘ Ole Stracted,” and ‘‘ No Haid Pawn”—with many beautiful illus- 
trations by artists selected in each case for their peculiar fitness to treat the stories assigned them. The 
illustrations are as notable for the exquisitely sympathetic manner in which they reflect the spirit of the text 
as for their charming artistic qualities. 





ON THE TRAIL OF DON QUIXOTE. 





With 130 
Illustrations by 
Daniel Vierge. 

ed 


Being the Record of Rambles in the Ancient Province of La Mancha, By AuGust F. Jaccaci. 12mo, 
$2.50. 
The volume is in a sense the outgrowth of a long friendship between the artist, who was born and bred 
a Spaniard, and the author, who is familiar from boyhood and from recent travel with the province of 
La Mancha. The book describes Don Quixote’s country as it is to-day, with incidental allusions to such 
scenes as are acknowledged and easily recognizable. 








With nearly 


Dra’ 
by the Author.: 
Me 





160 Illustrations from 


MY VILLAGE. ‘ 


By E, Boyp SMITH. 12mo, $2.00, 
‘¢ Few volumes of the season have surpassed this in quiet charm. Mr. Smith gives a picture of the 


French peasant and provincial life full of color, keen characterization, and nice study of manners, customs, 
and men.” — Zhe Outlook. 











$1.50. 





‘* Mr, Barrie’s masterpiece.”,—HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


MARGARET OGILVY. By her son, J. M. Barrie. With trated, 12mo, $1.50. 
Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 
“ A masterpiece of humor and pathos, As a mixture of biogra- | THE SPRIGHTLY ROMANCE OF [IARSAC. By Mot- 

phy and autobiography. 

in literature."—N. Y. Herald. $1.25. 

THAT FIRST AFFAIR, and Other Sketches. By J, A. 
MITCHELL, Editor of Zife, Author of ‘‘ Amos Judd.” Illus- 
trated by C. D. Gibson, A. B. Frost, F. T. Richards and the 
Author. 12mo, $1.25. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. The story of his boyhood. By | THE EDGE OF THE ORIENT. By Ropsrt Howarp 
James M. Barriz. 


With 11 full-page illustrations. 12mo, RusseL_L, With 130 illustrations. 12mo, $2.00, 
‘“‘ An enthusiastic story of some most interesting wanderings.” — 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


MIRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. By Frank R. Stockron. Illus- 


‘¢One of Mr. Stockton’s best works.”-—Soston Advertiser. 


this book stands almost alone LY ELLIOT SEAWELL. [Illustrated by Gustave Verbeek. 12mo, 


LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES, and Other Stories. By H.C. 
Bunner. With 12 full-page illustrations by A. Castaigne, 
W. T. Smedley, and Orson Lowell. 12mo, $1.50. 

** There are seven sketches in the volume, and not one of them 
without conspicuous merit."—M. Y. Times. 
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SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS. 








POEMS BY 
JOHANNA AMBROSIUS. 


Translated from the Twenty-sixth German 
edition by Mary J. Sarrorp. Portrait. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

** Here is a woman who, by sheer force of 
genius, has risen in afew months from a com- 
mon laborer of the flelds to be known as one of 
Germany’s most popular modern poets. The 
striking thing in her poems is their lyrical 
quality. Whether the thought be sad or 
hopeful, the singing quality of the verse is 
ever apparent.”—New York Tribune. 


AN ECLIPSE PARTY IN AFRICA. 


Ohasing Summer Across the Hquator in the 
U. 8. 8. Pensacola. 

By Exsen J. Loomis, of the U. 8. Scientific 
Expedition to West Africa, 1889-90. With 
an Introduction by Professor Davin P. 
Topp, M.A.,PhD. 84 illustrations. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $4.50. , 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. 


First and Second Series. By Livian Wuitine, 
author of ‘‘From Dreamland Sent.” 2 
vols., each 16mo, cloth, $1.00; white and 
gold, $1.25. 


LAZY TOURS 
IN SPAIN AND ELSEWHERE. 


By Lovisz CuanDier Mouton. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
An Autoblography (1834-1859 ) and a Memoir 
by his wife (1859-1894), with a portrait. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
**A complete and continuous life of a man 


to whom America owes much both of pleasure 
and profit.”"— The Dial. 


NUGE LITTERARLE ; 


Or, Brief Hesays on Literary, Social and 
Other 


Themes. By Witttam Maruews, 
author of ‘‘ Getting on in the World,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


MODERN 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By Bensamin W. We ts, Ph.D., author of 


* Modern German Literature.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 
LEAVES FROM JULIANA HO- 


RATIO EWING’S *CAN- 
ADA HOME.” 
Gathered by Elizabeth 8. Tuoxsr. 


at Fredricton. 4to, cloth, $8.00. 


THE PURITAN 
AND NEW ENGLAND. 


By Ezra Hoyr Byinaron, D.D., Member of 
the American Society of Church History. 
With an Introduction by ALExanDER 

8vo, cloth, 8 illustra- 


MoKenziz, D.D. 
tions, $2.00. 


With 
illustrations by the author, and facsimiles 
of Mrs. Ewing's color sketches made while 


IN ENGLAND 


Rey. J. H. INGRAHAW’S WORKS. 


New Iilustrated Edition. With illustrations 
and cover design by Viotor A. Szarvzs. 
The Prince of the House of David; or, 
Three Years in the Holy City. With 25 
illustrations. 

The Pillar of Fire; or, Israel in Bondage. 
20 illustrations. 

The Throne of David; from the consecra- 
tion of the Shepherd of Bethlehem to the 
Rebellion of Prince Absalom. 20 illustra- 
tions. 


Hach 16mo, cloth ; price, $2.00, 
THE LOVER'S YEAR-BOOK OF 
POETR 


Poems of the Other Life. A collection of 
poems for every day in the year. By 
Horack ParKeR CHANDLER, 2 vols. 
January-June and July-December. Each 
16mo, cloth, $1.25; white and gold, $1.50. 


OLD COLONY DAYS. 


By May Atpen Warp, author of ‘‘ Dante,” 
* Petrarch,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

By Epwin A. Grosvenor, Professor of 
European History at Amherst College; 
formerly Professor of History at Robert 
College, Constantinople. With an Intro- 
duction by General L—ew Watiace. With 
250 illustrations. 2 vols. .,Royal 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $10.00 ; half morocco, $14.00. 


JERRY THE BLUNDERER. 
By Liry F. WesseLnoert, author of ‘Sparrow 
the Tramp,” etc, Illustrated from photo- 
graphs taken from life. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A CAPE MAY DIAMOND. 

By Eve.yn Ramonp, author of “ The Little 
Lady of the Horse” and ‘‘ The Mushroom 
Cave.” Illustrated by Littan CrawrForpD 
Trvr. Square 12mo, cloth, $1,50. 


NAN AT CAMP CHICOPEE. 


By Myra Sawyer Hamiin. Illustrated by 
Jessizg MoDermorr. 16mo, cloth, $1.25, 


THE BLACK DOG AND OTHER 
STORIES. 


By A. G. Prympron, author of “Dear 
Daughter Dorothy,” ‘‘ Betty, a Butterfly,” 
etc. Illustrated by the author. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


JOEL: A BOY OF GALILEE. 
By Anniz Feitows Jounston. With 10 illus- 
egy by SzarLEs. Square 12mo, cloth, 


THE WONDERFUL FAIRIES OF 
THE SUN. 


By Ernest Vinoent Wricut. With 380 illus- 
trations by Cora M. Norman. Quarto, 
cloth, $1.25. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT: 

Her Life. Letters and Journals, Edited by 
Epnau D. Cuenty. With portraits, view 
of the Alcott Home in Concord, and fac- 
similes of her writing. $1.50. 








At all Bookstores, Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS 
PUBLISHERS, 


BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 





Some Superb 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The American Revolution. 


By Joun Fiske. Illustrated Edition. Very 
noble volumes, containing 22 photogravures 
of portraits and paintings, 15 color maps 
and plates, and 280 text cuts and maps. 
2 vols., 8vo, $8.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$12.50; polished morocco, $12.50. 

** Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
illustrations, all of which have positive his. 
torical significance, charts, diagrams, fac- 
simile dispatches, views of localities and 
events, and last, but not least, portraits. It 
is safe to say that no historical work of equal 
scope compares with Fiske’s new edition in 
the point of portraits. It has 150 copies of 
the most authentic likenesses extant, and the 
15 noble full-page photogravures of the lead- 
ing actors iu the struggle would not be out of 
place in an art portfolio. 

‘* Entertaining is a poor word to describe 
Fiske’s narrative.”— Worcester Spy. 


American History. 


By Joun Fiske. 


The Discovery of America, with some ac- 

count of Ancient America and the Spanish 

Conquest. With a Steel Portrait of Mr. 

Fiske, reproductions of many old Maps, 

several Modern Maps, Facsimiles, and other 

illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 

$4.00; half calf, $6 50. 

The American Revolution, With a new 
Portrait of Washington, hitherto unpublish- 
ed, and Maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$4 00; half calf, $6.50. 

The Critical Period of American History, 
1788-1789, With Map, Notes, etc. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, #2 00. 

The Beginnings of New England; or, The 
Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to Civil 
and Religious Liberty. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.00. 

The above six volumes, cloth, $12.00; half 
calf, $19.50; half calf, gilt top, $21.00. 


Cape Cod. 


By Henry D. Tuorgav. Holiday Hdition. 
Illustrated with 100 beautiful water colors. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 
from designs by Mr. Wuitman, $5.00, 


“This is perhaps the very finest example 
of artistic bookmaking this country has ever 
produced. The paper is excellent, and, need- 
less to state, the typography is up to-the high 
standard of the Riverside Press; but the 
amazing feature of the edition lies in the 
illustrations of Cape Cod scenes, There are 
quite one hundred of these, scattered through 
the pages, on the margins, overlapping the 
text, tucked into corners, and preceding and 
following chapters; and they include views 
of the beach, of sand dunes, of fishermen’s 
cottages, of two or three boats, of a large 
fleet, of windmills, of a bit of village scenery, 
of wild flowers, etc. And all are done in 
colors. * * Certainly no book of British 
manufacture has approached this one, and 
we can recall no volume of French product 
by any means equal to it. We regard the 
achievement as a triumph of art and mechan- 
ics, and a matter of justifiable pride on the 
part of American book lovers.”—Wew York 
Mail & Hapress. 








Sold by Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


t2 East 17TH Street, New YorK. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
The Story of Canada. 


By J.G,. Bourtnor. Clerk, House of Com- 
mons, Ottawa. New number (46) in the 


THE COM 





‘Story of the Nations Series.” Fully il- 
lustrated. Large 12mo, $1.50; half leather, 
gilt top, $1.75. 

“Dr. Bourinot traces the development of the Do- 
minion from the earliest times to the present day, 
when the resources of the country are being rapidly 
opened up, and when Canada is proving herself to 
be one of the strongest and most enterprising of the 
British colonies.” 


The best and only uni- 
form and complete edi- 
tion. 





A Princetonian. 
A Story of Undergraduate Life at the College 
of New Jersey. By James Barnes, author 





A brilliant book on a 





of ‘‘For King and Country,” ‘‘ Midship- 

man Farragut,” etc. Uniform with ‘‘ Har- 

vard Stories” and.“ Yale Yarns.” No. 4 

in ‘The University Series.” Illustrated, 

12mo, $1.25. 

A Princetonian is a continuous story, the hero of 
which is a Western youth who enters college at a 
more advanced age than is usual. It describes 
gg seer the experts incident to his bene 

fe, beginning with his vigorous and successful 
objection to be hazed, 


The Nicaragua Canal and 


the [Monroe Doctrine. 

A Political History of the Various Projects of 
Interoceanic Transit across the American 
Isthmus, with special reference to the 
Nicaragua Canal, and the Attitude of the 
United Stated Government Thereto. By 


hitherto unknown region 








Aremarkable record of 
most adventurous moun- 


taineering. 








A volume of rare inter- 
est. The only one on its 
subject. 








By the author of 
“Household of Sir Tho- 





LinpLey M. Keaspey, Associate Professor 
of Political Science, Bryn Mawr College. 
With maps. 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 
Professor eye! has made a thorough and ex- 
haustive study of his subject, having made use of a 
number of old archives, government documents, 
general histories, and books of travel, besides a host 
of monographs and pamphlets. 


In My Lady’s Name. 


Poems of Love and Beauty. Selected and 
arranged by CHARLES ELLs MovLron. 
With frontispiece. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
Under the above title, Mr. Moulton, Editor of 

“The Magazine of Poetry,” has made a collection 

of poems to Fair Women. In the volume will be 

found a m to every name by which Woman is 
called, w! gives to the book interest apart from 
its value as good poetry. The book is handsomely 
printed on gay oy pond with an attractively 
ere cover. An ideal head of a woman repro- 
duced in photogravure forms the frontispiece. 


Old Dorset. 
Chronicles of a New York Country Side. By 
Roxsert Cameron Rogers, author of “ W 
o’ the Wasp,” ‘‘ The Wind in the Clearing,” 
etc, 12mo, $1.25. 


Municipal Reform in the 


United States. 


By Tuomas C. Devin. (No. 90 in ‘*The 
Questions of the Day Series.”) 12mo, $1.00. 


Joint-Metallism. 

By Anson Puerrs Sroxss. Fifth edition, 

enlarged, including ‘‘ After the election, 

what?” and with statistics brought down 
to date. 


Important to all students of the currency question, 
Questions of the Day Series. 


12mo, $1.00. 


Abraham Lincoln, 
By Lyman Wuityry Attzn. SECOND EDI. 
TION. 12mo, $1.00. 
** Admirers of the great martyr will hasten to add 
this m to their choice shelf.”—N. Y. Ii . 
“A credit to American literature. It is sure to 
attain wide sale.”—New Orleans States. 
* One of the noblest and best of the literary memo- 
rials of the martyred President.” — The Home Journal. 


IVustrated Christmas Number of “ Notes on New Booke,” 
@ quarterly bulletin, sent on application, 


G.P. PUTNAM’SSONS 





mas More.” 








The very best book on 
Florence. 








SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS. 





PLETE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


With new portrait from a drawing made for this edition by J. S. Sar- 
gent. 32 volumes, 8vo, $4.00 met per volume. 

This is the definitive edition of Mr. George Meredith’s works, and 
will contain, in addition to all the novels and poems which are acces- 
sible at the present time, some work never before issued in book 
form. Each book has been carefully edited by the author and put in 
its final form, 


MOUNTAINEERING AND EXPLORATION IN THE JAPANESE ALPS 


By the Rev. WALTER WEsTON. With maps and 35 illustrations. 
Large 8vo, $6.00, 


CLIMBS IN THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS 


Being an Account of Travel and Discovery. By Epwarp A, Fitz. 
GERALD.. With over 60 illustrations by Joseph Pennell, H. G. 
Willink, A. D. McCormick, and from photographs, Large 8vo, 
$7.50 net, 


SPORT IN THE ALPS 


By W. A. BAILLIE GROHMAN. 
18 illustrations in the text. 


With 18 full-page illustrations and 
Square 8vo, $5.00, 


CHERRY AND VIOLET 


A Tale of the Great Plague. With an introduction by Rev. W. H. 
Hutton. With 26 illustrations by Herbert Railton and Johr 
Jellicoe. 8vo, $2.25. 


WALKS IN FLORENCE AND ITS ENVIRONS 


By Susan and JOANNA HORNER. 


With illustrations. Cheaper 
edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 








The latest and best 
book on the Dolomites. 








grim story is 
well told.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 








An exciting story of 
the Civil War. 





THROUGH THE DOLOMITES FROM VENICE TO TOBLACH 


By ALEXANDER RoBERTSON, D.D. With 42 illustrations and maps 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


A CUBAN EXPEDITION 


By J. H, BLOOMFIELD. 8vo, $2.25. 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE 


A Personal Narrative of Adventures, Risks, and Escapes —- the 
American Civil War. By T. E. Tayior. Illustrations by R. T, 
Pritchett. 8vo, $2.50. 


JOSEPH THOMSON, AFRICAN EXPLORER 





The life of the Explorer 
of “ Masai Land.” 


A Biography. By his Brother, the Rev. J. B. THomson. 6 maps, 
portraits, and numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 





THE CENTENARY EDITION OF THE WORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE 





The best and most 
complete edition ever 
issued, 


With many portraits which have never before appeared, ma lans, 
ot other illustrations. 30 volumes, cabs 8vo, fon per 
volume. 

- This edition of the works of Thomas Carlyle will be the most com- 

plete edition ever issued, for it will include a volume of essays and 

minor wri never before published in a collected form. The 
edition will printed on light and strong paper from a special 
font of type. 





RENAISSANC 


E ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENT IN SPAIN 





A series of Examples Selected from the Purest Works between the 
years 1500-1560. By ANDREW N. PRENTICE, With 60 plates. 
4to, $20.00. 





CORREGGIO: HIS. LIFE, HIS FRIENDS, AND HIS TIME 





A superb volume con- 


By Dr. Corrapo Ricci. Translation by Florence Simmonds. 
With 16 full-page plates and over 200 text illustrations. Royal 








taining much new ma- 
terial. 


8vo, $12.00 net, 





CHARLES SC 





NEW YORK AND LONDON. 





RIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s 


.NEW HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS 





Myths and Legends of Our Own Land 


By Charles M. Skinner. [Illustrated with photogravures. Twovolumes in box. 12mo. Polished buckram, gilt top, deckle 
edges, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 

‘*Mr, Skinner certainly has made a remarkable collection of nearly three hundred myths, traditions and curious stories, out of which 
novelists, poets, and dramatists might draw excellent ma‘ ."—New York Nation. 

‘¢ Our legend-loving editor has collected from all quarters of our country and from all periods of our history, and has arranged in 
groups according to their family connection, the myths that have sprung up out of our native soil and that beautify the sober expanse of 
our national annals with the forms and colorings of pleasing, pathetic, or tragic fancy, as the case may be... .:. A larger and more 
nearly complete collection than we have ever seen before or have known of having been even attempted. . . . Is not this a welcome 
and timely and helpful service? One for which the readers and lovers of American literature should be grateful. One indeed that may 
lay;coming poets and romancers under obligations.” — Boston Literary World. 


Half-Hours of Travel at Home and — Bird-Land Echoes 
Abroad By Charles Conrad Abbott, author of ‘ The Birds About 
America, Europe, Asia and Africa. Selected and arranged by Us,” etc. Profusely illustrated by William Everett 


aries morris. Me ae — — yng! yoy Cram. Crown 8vo. Oloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

our volumes. us . wn vO. oth, § P» “The triumph of his spontaneous art in writing is to im 

$6.00; half calf, $10.00; three-quarters calf, $13.00. the reader a sooty smeuuaen of the love he bears to all birds 
‘Tt would seem as if every spot of natural beauty or rugged | ‘whether they are commonplace or rare, stupid or ente : 

grandeur, every scene and vista on ne | of the four continents were | gentle or vicious, large or small.’ The volume is further enriched 

to be found described in — and eloquent language in this col- | by about a hundred portraits of birds from the skilful pencil of 

lection.” —Philadelphia Press. illiam Everett Cram.”— Philadelphia Press. 


The True George Washington 
By Paul Leicester Ford, author of ‘‘The Hon. Peter Stirling,” etc. With 24 full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
deckle edges, $2.00; three-quarters levant, $5.00. 

“ This work challenges attention for the really valuable light which it throws upon the character of George Washington. The 
picture which Mr. Ford here draws of him is careful, life-like and impressive in the extreme. Indeed, the volume forms a serious con- 
tribution to our immense literature on the subject. While his exhaustive researches have resulted in humanizing Washington, ‘and 
making him a man rather than a historical figure,” a fair and intelligent reader, we submit, will arise from the glowing chapters of Mr. 
Ford’s work with a larger conception of the character, endowments and equipment of the first of Americans. The work embodies a sur- 
prising measure of information on a most important as well as interesting subject.”— Philadelphia Huening Bulletin. 


Historical Tales « tmaee anen 
Two new volumes in this Series Literary Pilgrimage 
G R AmMoNG THE Haunts or Famous British AvTHoRs 
reece. home Literary Shrines 
By Charles Morris. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, per volume, Tue Haunts or Some Famous AMERIoAN AUTHORS 
1.25, Previously issued: America, England, France, | By Dr. Theodore Wolfe, Ph.D. With many extra photo- 
ermany. “ gravure illustrations. Printed on Dutch hand-made paper. 
“To read oon eg —- of ee deeds and Two volumes. 8vo. Buckram, $7.00 net. 
. people is for the youth to find his interest aroused to the very high- | Seventh dition of the Regular Iesue. T ; 
est pitch and for the adult to regain some lost enthusiasms over the with nce = Frvodran og 12mo. Crushed pce Ay : pry 


deeds once conned with diligence. These pleasing volumes are deckle edges, per yolume, $1.25; half calf 
suited for both young and old.”—Hartford Post. $3.00 per Selene Ti 7 ye: — 


A Comic History of England 


From the Druids to the Reign of Henry VIII. By Bill Nye. Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.25. 


‘This comic history of England was evidently written in the author’s best vein of humor, as well as with the strong attempt of mak- 
ing a funny history an instructive one; for, throughout, he follows and adheres to dates and events with an historian’s accuracy.”— 
Boston Courier. 








Two Health Seekers in Southern California 
By Wiliiam A. Edwards, M.D.,and Beatrice Harraden. 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, gilt top, uncut, $1.00. 

The world of readers has been looking eagerly for Beatrice Harraden’s next book, and now, in company with a fellow-lover of Southern 
California, she puts forth at a timely moment Two Health Seekers in Southern California. Miss Harraden’s share of the charming volume, 
companion for travellers and invalids, consists of chapters on the wealth of flowers, the glow of the sun, tent-life, and all the varied 
charms of existence in the Pacific Paradise. Dr. Edwards deals with the scientific side of the subject, and gives all that the most exacting 
reader or wayfarer could demand. He is a specialist who knows thoroughly and writes clearly of California of the South. 


John Littlejohn, of J 


in particular an account of his remarkable entanglement with the King’s intrigues against General Washington. By George 
Morgan. 12mo. Cloth extra, deckle edges, $.1.25. . s 
‘The book is so consistent, so real in its details and so graphic in ite style, that we predict for it a standard place among historical 
romances, and look for much more of the same excellent order from its gifted author. It is not too much to assert that it immediately takes 
a foremost rank among the present harvest of volumes dealing with Colonial subjects."— Harrisburg Telegraph. 





Upon receipt of postal card mentioning The Critic, we will take pleasure in sending you our illustrated 
Christmas Catalogue. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
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NEW YORK 
. FOR SALE AT 
THE OFFICE AND 
AT BRENTANO’S 


The Critic 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1881) 
Published every Week, at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


LONDON 
FOR SALE BY 
B. F. STEVENS 
4 TRAFALGAR SQ 
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Literature 
Mr. Barrie’s New Books 
1. Sentimental Tommy. 2. Margaret Ogilvy. By J. M. Barrie. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

AT THE RISK of seeming to cringe before a public whose 
previous fads and enthusiasms have but lashed us into imper- 
turbability, we are obliged to confess, as regards the notorious 
case of Sentimental Tommy (1), that we have been reduced 
to a crude and unmitigated joy. Perhaps Tommy's innu- 
merableness, his frequent embarrassment in determining which 
he really was, his impersonal pride in his respective selves, 
is the most striking feature of this profound and exquisite 
study of a child’s soul wondering at itself. Except in so far 
as to all children seems to be accorded a bit of temporary 
genius—enough to last them at least until they catch the 
mannerism the world has of being old, and go forth to hide 
their childhood all their days,—Mr. Barrie’s Tommy is in 
every way an extraordinary boy. There is something about 


- him—it is hard to say just what it is,—but there are times 


when one falls back upon the assurance that his portrait was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, and that four ministers were 
proud of ever having known him—with considerable relief. 
There is little reason to doubt that he will have to runa 
gauntlet of mothers wherever he may go, waiting with their 
standard boys to criticise Jean Myles’s. Shovel’s “old girl,” 
for instance, and the mother of Corp will have their opinion 
of Tommy, and if the mother of Gav Dishart were any other 
than Babbie herself, of “Little Minister” fame, we should 
know what to expect. 

Mr. Barrie is indebted to a certain universality in boyishness, 
which alone could help him out in some of his most aspiring 
lies about Tommy and some of Tommy’s lies about himself. 
It would be difficult to find a more convincing illustration of 
the fact that genius is the exaltation of the ordinary, instead 
of a variation from it, than the sustained illusion of this tale 
of a lad who knew he was going to be a great man, and who 
practiced at odds and ends of great men all his boyhood days, 
with an effrontery and persistence that only a fool or a genius 
could have had; but who at the same time had so much in 
common with every mother’s son of us, that, unless Mr, 
Barrie takes care, what many a bewildered mother had hith- 
erto supposed to be plain cussedness in her own particular 
Tommy, will now be taken as a token that his bust will be 
in Westminster Abbey, and that men will come from far and 
wide to hear her tell in coming years, “Tommy this, an’ 
‘Tommy that, an’ Tommy,” etc. There is reason to commend 
the skill with which Mr. Barrie settles the problem of what 
to do with a mother by getting her safely out of the way in 
the opening chapters, so that Tommy and Elspeth are allowed 
a larger margin to be interesting in than falls to the lot of 
most real live unliterary children who live in a perfectly plain 
way—with mothers and kindling wood and all that sort of 
thing. No more convenient arrangement than Aaron Latta 
could possibly have been devised—either for Mr. Barrie or 
Tommy, and the generally unprotected condition of the 
extraordinary bairns in this fascinating book may be said to 
have been the making of them. Tommy had tobe an orphan. 
The creator (the Thrums one) was driven to it, Several 
hair-breadth adventures with theincredible are left in the tale 
asit is, and in one or two chapters the reader is a little doubt- 
ful, it must be confessed, whether—duly admitting Tommy's 
not having a father and mother—the father and mother could 
have had Tommy. 

Not everyone has such delightful temptations as Mr. Barrie, 
and the elaborate omitting he has so rigorously applied to 
the book is too distinctively a source of its power, to allow 


us to quibble over the unflagging monotony of Tommy’s 
smartness, or the single instance of undue prolongation—in 
the case of the caricature of Walter Scott and “ The Men 
of the Moss Hags,”—in the chapters devoted to the Hanover 
Woman. The London view of Thrums, seen as Shovel saw 
it, through the stereopticon of Tommy’s imagination, and 
the Thrums view of Thrums as seen by two baby idealists 
wandering hand in hand about the ruins of their El Dorado 

like two dreary little symbols of the human race, are instances 
of that quality of exquisite humanness which is a passion 
with Mr. Barrie, which passes like a running signature through 
every sentence that he writes. His power to make every- 
thing he tells tell many things besides, does not forsake him 
in his new venture to fulfill himself, nor his spiritual use of 
the uncanny, nor the sense of infinite wonder that lights his 
little world, which has made Thrums the trysting spot of so 
many unacquainted souls who meet each other nowhere else 
—inclined to say with Shovel that they always knew there 
was some “such beauty-spot,” but they did not know its 
name before. 

The glamor of repentance that surrounds the soul of Aaron 
Latta, until he wins a sympathy from the reader of which he 
certainly would have disapproved, the proposal of McLean 
the pantomime of the Painted Lady floating in and out of the 
tale, the subjugation of Corp, the helplessness of Cathro, the 
love of Grizel, and Tommy's way with woman and how to say 
‘“‘ Dagont "—that fascinating swear—we had wanted to dwell 
upon these, but—there are too many books a week. There 
is something portentous about a second volume of Tommy. 
It takes both moral and artistic courage in Mr. Barrie, not to 
leave him like Mowgli at the fatal corner of prose in life. 
Even with the inducement of a new book from the lover of 
Thrums, we had almost said we should rather read this one 
over again. Just how the little digit will grow up—just how, 
with these exceedingly readable faults all wrought into life it- 
self and the multiples of manhood, he will manage to face the 
alternative of either being one of his heroes or of having them 
all look down upon him, we cannot say. But if Mr. Barrie 
will be responsible for Tommy, we shall be content to wait. 
We should like to see his letters to Elspeth—while the wait- 
ing lasts. We had thought there was some excess in her 
sisterly way of plumping into prayer on the slightest provo- 
cation, at almost any time and place, but it makes the reader 
feel a little easier in his mind, perhaps, knowing what Tommy 
is, and with Mr. Barrie and the Almighty and Elspeth all doing 
their best, we await the second volume of “Sentimental 
Tommy” with resolute but troubled hope. Grizel’s face 
haunts us in the moor. We dread his being a man. We 
dread his not being a man. What is play in Thrums is 
tragedy in Gotham, 

But whatever Mr. Barrie’s Tommy may do in the world 
we are indebted for what Mr, Barrie has done to Margaret 
Ogilvy (2). The world takes the mothers of some men for 
granted. He may get over it very soon as he grows older— 
but a poet is always logical to the last degree in selecting his 
mother. This little soul of a book glorified with lave, “ Mar- 
garet Ogilvy, by Her Son,” is Mr, Barrie's most beautiful way 
ot accounting for himself. It is not precisely a biography on 
the one me | nor a work of fiction on the other. It lives in 


the borderland between imagination and fact, arid isa rare in- 
stance of the skill which has enabled an artist to claim all the 
immunities of what might have happened, and all the ad- 
vantages of what did, without committing himself or his 
reader at any point. There are one or two places where, in 
a fit of despondency perhaps, or prose—we hardly know which, 
—we are inclined to be of those who would drag Mr. Barrie 
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into employing the asterisk—that favorite affidavit of litera- 
ture among our forbears,—with the legend printed at the foot 
of the page, “A fact.” 


‘* Nearly eighteen months elapsed in London,” says the boy from 
Thrums, ‘‘ before there came to me, as unlooked for as a telegram, 
the thought that there was something quaint about my native place,”’ 
and—and let the truth be told, ‘‘when she [his mother] read my 
first article, entitled ‘An Auld Licht Community,’ she became 
alarmed, and fearing the talk of the town hid the paper from all eyes. 
For some time afterwards, while I proudly pictured her showing 
this and similar articles to all who felt an interest in me, she was 
really concealing them fearfully in a bandbox on a garret stair. 
And she wanted to know by return of post whether I was paid for 
these articles just as I was paid for real articles, When she heard 
that I was paid better, she laughed again and had them out of the 
bandbox for re-reading, and it cannot be denied that she thought 
the London editor a fine fellow, but slightly soft. * * * You 
may also picture the editor in his office thinking he was behaving 
like a shrewd man of business, unconscious that up in the north 
there was an elderly lady chuckling so much at him that she could 
scarcely scrape the potatoes, ‘We must take the editor when he’s 
hungry,’ she wrote. ‘By this post it must go—we canna be blamed 
for it, can we? He prints them of his own free will—so the wite 
is his, But 1’m near terrified, If London folk reads them—we’re 
done for.” * * * When an article arrived, she did not read it 
at once. She first counted the lines to discover what we should 
get for it—she and the daughter who was so dear to her had calcu- 
lated the payment per line, and I remember once overhearing a 
discussion between them about whether that sub-title meant another 
sixpence. After her death I found she had preserved in a little box 
with a photograph of me as a child, the envelopes which had con- 
tained my first cheques. There was a little ribbon round them.” 


Margaret had her own views of literature. ‘“ Reading was 
scarce respectable till night had come,” and as for the habit 
of taking walks, she “could never be convinced that it was 
not an absurdity introduced by a new generation with too 
much time on their hands. That they really enjoyed it she 
could not velieve. It was merely a form of showing off.” 
Carlyle was her hero, and there seem to have been many 
borrowed letters of his which she read with borrowed ambi- 
tion for her son. ‘“ There were times,” she held, “ when 
Carlyle must have made his wife a glorious woman. ‘As 
when ?’I might inquire. ‘ When she keeked in at his study 
door and said to herself, “The whole world is ringing with 
his fame, and he is my man!”’ ‘And then,’ I might point 
out, ‘he would roar to her, ‘Shut the door.”’ ‘ Pooh,’ said 
my mother, ‘a man’s roar is neither here nor there.’ But 
her verdict as a whole was, ‘I would rather have been his 
mother than his wife.’ She would have ‘liked fine to be that 
Gladstone’s mother.’” Margaret had lost a son, and Mr. 
Barrie’s earliest recollection is an infant attempt to imitate his 
brother’s whistle, so that his mother should not miss him. 
“Often and often I have found her on her knees,” he says, 
“ but I always went softly away, closing the door. I never 
heard her pray, but I know very well how she prayed, and 
that when that door was shut there was not a day in God’s 
sight between the worn woman and the little child.” 

This is a contagious book, too delicately rendered by a 
sincere and gentle spirit not to seem more simple to imi- 
tate than it is. Truth has threaded its every word with 
something that keeps it sacred and artistic both. We sus- 
pect that the tide of mother-love which will follow “‘ Margaret 
Ogilvy ” about the land will not do well to seek an outlet in 
literature. We see somehow a, thousand squibblers taking 
filial notes and jotting down in corners what they think they 
think, We see the mothers of genius posing to be uncon- 
scious before the world, and the Jit#érateur who loves his 
mother to display himself is filing his affection away for 
‘future use. But “ Margaret Ogilvy” is sure to stand by itself. 
It has the purity of a real experience. Conceived of a love 
which has the spiritual distinction of being at once worship- 
ful and humorous, it breathes the fundamental instinct of 
Scotch literature, its motherness—its intimacy with the 
soul,—that power of noble generalization which has made 
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the home in the heather the microcosm of human life, fur- 
nishing the passion and outfit that can master a world, 
gathering for Carlyle a Universe about his childhood and for 
Barrie—a book like this, 





*¢ The Gospel for an Age of Doubt’’ 
By Henry van Dyke, D.D. The Yale Lectures on Preaching for 1896. 
The Macmillan Co, 

A AN should have been dead two or three hundred years 
before he ventures to pass sentence upon his age; a mental 
perspective is highly necessary. Possibly this is an age of 
doubt. So was the age of Sakyamuni, of Job, of Lucretius, 
of Aischylus, of Aristotle, of Marcion, and of the elegant 
scholars of the Renaissance. Much depends upon what one 
means by doubt. There are reasons for supposing that at 
no period in history have people been.so much in earnest 
about religious ideas as at the present. There is a revolt 
from dogma, but it is far from certain that moral scepticism 
characterises our generation. The flippant phase of denial 
was transitory, and already is yielding to a reverent sgnos- 
ticism. The thought of the day is turned in the direction 
of a serious recognition of the superhuman Reality. Men 
desire to believe, and now the task of the religious teachers 
is to expound theology rationally and ethically. Certain it 
is, that the era of authority is drawing to an end: now the 
clergy may no longer teach as did the scribes. The intrinsic 
truthfulness of truth is its own sufficient warrant. The 
teachings of Jesus need only to be stated in the terms of 
the times, in the language of the epoch. Scriptures and 
creeds need to be ‘“‘ depolarised,” and their intellectual and 
ethical contents published in a “language understanded of 
the people.” The world is not hostile to the religion of 
Christ, nor to its superhuman basis. It only fails to see the 
nexus between that religion and life individual, but especially 
social. 

In these later days we have become aware, as possibly 
never before in history have men been generally conscious, 
of the solidarity of mankind. We feel keenly the pressure 
of social wrongs. The teaching of the churches has from 
the fifteenth century been mainly directed toward individual- 
istic righteousness, and this has been inimical to social mo- 
rality. As the consciousness of human solidarity has grown 
distincter, men have revolted from the churches, or become 
indifferent. Dr.van Dyke is entirely right in urging the 
ministers to study literature if they would understand their 
age. He himself gives a sample of his study of the litera- 
ture of the age, and concludes from Byron and Baudelaire, 
from James Thomson and Tennyson, from Arnold and 
George Eliot, that pessimism characterises the period. The 
reviewer begs to differ. Pessimism is a mood, not a phi- 
losophy, and not one person in a hundred has it when his 
biliary ducts function freely. It were too much to say that, 
although he contradicts and rejects him, Dr. van Dyke has 
been bitten by Nordau, and dances a tarantelle over the 
despair of the soul of the time. Again, Dr. van Dyke is a 
thousand times right in insisting upon the power of person- 
ality in the religion of Jesus. It was not the doctrines or 
the wonderful works of Jesus that made him able to alter 
the course of humanity. It was himself. 

Feuerbach has pointed out that the real God of the Chris- 
tians is Christ. This profound statement has seemed to some 
to be unfair, and, above all, untrue. Essentially, Dr. van 
Dyke’s position is the same as that of the Ttibingen theo- 
logian; and it is, no doubt, correct. Jesus, if he has any 
religious significance to the world, is “the unveiling of the 
Father.” When we see Him we see God. Christ is Savior 
because it is the eternal essence of the nature of God to be 
savior. This is the fundamental significance of Christ to 
the world; this points out the place that Christianity occu- 
pies in the history of the religious development of the world. 
In the sixth chapter is a statement of the special problems 
of the day—human freedom, the relation of God to the 
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world, and social morality. There are men who have 
thought that, if philosophy baked no bread, it at the least 
had settled these matters, Now, when one names philoso- 
phy, it is the same as invoking theology—two names for the 
same thing. But philosophy’s word is not heard of all men, 
and even when heard, does not pass without gainsay, There- 
fore the gentle reader will find pertinent the last three lec- 
tures of this book, for they deal with “Liberty,” “Sov- 
ereignty ” and “Service,” respectively. 

In the lecture on “ Liberty,” Dr. Van Dyke takes up the 
problem of determinism, and, like Omar Khayyam, unravels 
not “the Master-knot of Human Fate”—small blame to 
the Reverend Doctor of Divinity! However, the lecturer 
pays his respects to Couperus and Ibsen. To many it will 
appear that Dr. van Dyke does not understand his Ibsen. 
In the dramas of the Scandinavian there are other elements, 
in addition to a crude fatalism of heredity. For instance: 
If “ A Doll House” is at all to the point, it shows that Nora 
was victor over the forces of physical heredity. It was moral 
freedom, not material fate, that kept Brandt at his post. The 
facts of life keep Ibsen near truth, In the main point, how- 
ever, the author is quite correct. The age, or, at any rate, 
many people of this time, now, as at all times, find the cos- 
mos too great for their respective egos, and tend to conject- 
ure that they are “‘no other than a moving row of magic 
shadow-shapes that come and go,” or mere “impotent pieces 
of the game He plays upon this checker-board of nights 
and days.” But all this, too, is born of a mood, when the 
native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought. The normal, sane person never doubts the evi- 
dence of his consciousness that he is free, any more than 
the sane individual is disquieted by the possession of a liver 
oraheart. It is quite true that the teaching of Jesus was 
that of the moral freedom of man, and, if Calvinism thinks 
differently, then says Dr. van Dyke in effect, “so much the 
worse for Calvinism !” 

The other side of the problem of liberty is the enigma of 
what theology calls Divine Sovereignty. The solution is 
here attempted, not very clearly, as it seems, The gist of 
this solution is that God is a person, Following the teach- 
ings of Jesus, we are instructed as to the character of this 
Person, The method chosen by the author is sound enough, 
if one accepts the authority of Jesus. To the plain man it 
is a more intelligible solution than Robert Browning’s iden- 
tification of love and power, which is profound, unanswer- 
able, but mystical to a point almost Oriental. Neither is 
Romanes’s suggestion adopted by Dr. van Dyke, that the 
world of such a God as Jesus revealed must appear to be a 
machine, when we do not pass beyond perception. Dr. van 
Dyke’s own answer to the objection of the philosophers 
who.insist upon the absolutism of God, is that God is self- 
limited. This device of dialectics, used by Martensen to 
unite the antinomies of a God at once absolute and per- 
sonal, appears to be valid. Will it prove satisfactory to 
— who have succumbed to the ma/occhio of John Stuart 

i 

The concluding lecture, upon “Service,” is, on the whole, 
the most inspiring in the volume. At this point Dr. van Dyke 
comes into the widest circle of sympathies with men of his 
age. And yet, even here, strange to say, he displays a deep- 
seated distrust of humanity. He cannot trust that God is 
in his world, and that much that seems evil may in reality be 
good. He will forgive us for this charge, that he is in reality 
sceptical about God and man. God is in his world, and man 

is not totally depraved. Revolt from dogma is not seldom 
@ manifestation of intellectual integrity that is essentially 
Christ-like. These lectures show an acquaintance with con- 
temporary literature ; they show also that the author is in- 
volved in the communal thought of the day. With all his 
geniality he does not always see that people are often better 
than they know, better than they will admit, and may be 
astonished when Jesus claims them, sceptics and deniers, 
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as his own; also that God is patient now through many 
ages, 
‘* For the love of God is broader 
Than the measures of Man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind,” 


The main purpose of the book is to draw the preacher back 
to Jesus, back to that marvellous personality that has re- 
made the world’s history. Beyond all controversy, this main 
point is true and useful and needful, and all the best men of 
the day have been urging it. The only matter in question 
has been this—how to apply the teachings of Jesus, or it were 
perhaps better to say, how to show the applicability and appli- 
cation of the teachings of Jesus, to the solution of the indi- 
vidual and social ethical problems and philosophical puzzles 
of the present day, whenever that day is, This is a task 
that falls to no age in any unique manner, or to any singular 
degree. In every age there is doubt, and in any age there 
is faith, The conflict is the everlasting contest between the 
world of intuitions and instincts within, and the constantly 
shifting world of perceptions without. These two can never 
be permanently adjusted, because “knowledge grows but 
wisdom lingers,” nor should we hope that at any time the 
combat will come to an end. For only in and through this 
contest is the character of a man made strong enough to 
live forever. 





*‘ Alone in China” 

And Other Stories. By Julian Ralph. Iilus. by C.D. Weldon, Harper 
& Bros. 
THE rea of being “alone” in China, where lives one- 
third of the human race, and where solitude is almost im- 
possible, seems paradoxical; but Mr, Ralph, who knows 
human nature in some of its phases very well, tells of a 
woman reared in Christendom who marries a Chinese—fall- 
ing in love probably with his bric-a-brac, rather than with 
himself—and who, on reaching China, finds herself tabooed 
by the foreign community and discovers, moreover, after 
a while, that she is only one of the man’s harem. The 
story is told with pathos and power. Mrs. Tieh ultimately 
transmigrates, while still in the flesh, from the world that is 
kindest to women—Christ’s world—into that world which is 
harshest to her—the world of Confucius; she becomes a 
Chinawoman. The heroine of another story, Miss Plum- 
blossom, is lured from her river-side home, where she at- 
tends the family buffalo, on board a strange boat and taken 
far away. Clothed in silk and decorated with jewels, she 
is made a “Flower Girl,” whom the English Mr. Sam Beebe 
buys and takes for a companion. She bears him two chil- 
dren. Then, in the days of his middle age and wealth, Sam 
goes back to Devon, in England, and marries his old flame, 
now a mature maiden, very narrow and very pious. They 
come together to China; and then, “Alas! Sam had a cry- 
ing wife at both ends of the chain that connected the two.” 
After six months the English wife wanted to go home, and 
‘he agreed to go with her, and to explain that for her 
health’s sake it was better for her to remain in England and . 
that in a few years he would be able to join her and live 
upon his fortune, That was years ago.” Now, English father 
and Chinese son are in business yet at Ling-Pu, and “ people 

have long ago forgotten how the English wife looked.” 
These are specimens of Mr. Ralph's literary exploitation 
of life at the seaports of China. He has been a delighted 
tourist, traveling in the Garden Provinces of the Middle 
Kingdom. Instead of writing a new book of travels, he has 
cast his notes in the form of a long and interesting intro- 
duction followed by a half-dozen stories. These tell of 
Shanghai love and Chinese politics. Even a fairy-tale is 
given, One can hardly say that the book is a very faithful 
mirror of China or of Chinese ideas, but it is a wonderfully 
exact and faithful reproduction of the gossip of the Shanghai 
community and of the club and “tiffin” table, where the 
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edges of the Occidental and Oriental world meet and touch. 
The curious state of morals, the conflict of mutually strange 
ideas which has generated “ pidgin-English” and “ pidgin ” 
notions of each other between the white and the yellow 
races, is finely set forth. It would be unjust, in praising the 
book, to omit a word of hearty commendation for Mr. Wel- 
don’s illustrations. Author and artist have collaborated most 
successfully, And the cover of the volume is all that can 
be desired, with its gold, white and green, and a dragon that 
is apparently playing ball with its nose and claws, but in 
reality is trying to swallow the sun. 





** The Shadow Christ’’ 
By Gerald Stanley Lee. The Century Co. 

THIS HAS BEEN announced as a study of Christ’s precur- 
sors, and an introduction to Christ himself. To a certain 
extent it is a theological work, but to a greater extent it is a 
contribution to pure literature, and may be expected to find 
its audience among those who regard the Bible as the great- 
est of books, rather than among those to whom the Book is 
important only as a bible. While Christianity is its under- 
lying theme, Isaiah is in a sense its hero—that “ divinest 
prophet,” whose conception not merely of a god incarnate, 
but of a despised and rejected one, was “ the most beautiful 
and awful reach of insight the world has known.” But Isaiah 
appears chiefly in the later chapters. 

First we are asked to consider what the author terms “the 
pagan emphasis ”"—the appeal that Christianity makes to the 
soul born to an earlier faith than ours. ‘That which ap- 
peals to the converted Hindoo as aclimax, is to us an un- 
completed prophecy, still seeking for its higher self, in the 
day when our revelation shall be our civilization, and not the 
token of it, and belief shall be life.” Next we have “the 
emphasis of life.” “A bible lives because it strives—adapting, 
resisting, impelling. It lives by being lived. Renewed 
with each new childhood of the earth, forever in the heyday 
of its strength—men call it old because it has been young so 
long.” ‘Then comes “the emphasis of the ideal.” The 
actual is not the truth. It is the part of the truth that has 
been attained. The ideal is the truth—the whole truth.” 
“ Whether He who governs the disposition of forces blended 
the three actually into one manifold life Himself, or left it to 
the world and the action of events to do it—makes an inter- 
esting and important, but not fundamental, fact with regard 
to the content of his genius. The genius is here. It is a 
truth. How he came to be here is a question of fact.” 

The Hebrew race, as revealed in the Old Testament, is 
made the subject of a searching analysis. “In telling the 
Jews what not to be” (in the Ten Commandments), “* Moses 
gave the most masterful synopsis of what they were—of what 
we would have been—that the world has ever seen. One of 
the great series of triumphant, godlike paradoxes which 
ended in a cross—it shall be remembered as part of the tri- 
umphant knowledge and the most strenuous hope of men, 
that the redeeming nation of the earth, laboring under its 
nine ‘ Thou shalt nots,’ was a nation whose hymn-book was 
written by an adulterer, whose system of ethics was founded 
by a murderer, improved and given its most perfect expres- 

on by one of whom the world cannot forget that he had 
great riches, in his sayings about poverty; or that he had 
oe to every four proverbs, in his sayings about 

Lest this and other passages bearing heavily upon the Jew, 
if allowed to go without special qualification, should give the 
impression that the author is unsympathetic in his judgment 
of the race, a chapter is prefixed to the subdivision in which 
they occur. This chapter is called “The Hagar Nation.” 
It is exceedingly brief—occupying only three small pages,— 
yet we venture to say that no more powerful, profound and 
effective tribute to the Jewish faith and intellect has ever 
come from a Christian source. Without this disclaimer, the 
~— causticity of many of the criticisms might arouse a 
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feeling of resentment in Hebrew breasts; with it, one cannot 
doubt that the book will be as cordially welcomed by the 
Chosen People, as it is sure to be by followers of the Christ, 

In his treatment of Moses, David, Job, Isaiah and John 
the Baptist, Mr. Lee is incisive, suggestive and poetical to 
an extraordinary degree. He is fresh, audacious, even 
humorous, yet reverent in the highest sense. Few living 
writers could match, for eloquence and force, the pages in 
which he is at his best; at its worst, his style is marred by 
occasional obscurity, and an excess of sentiment. We be- 
lieve these faults to be curable, and shall look to see them 
cured, “The Shadow Christ” is virtually a first book, 
though the auther’s name has already appeared on the title. 
page of a little brochure, “ About an Old New England 
Church.” It will be followed, we doubt not, by many others, 
for Mr. Lee is a young man and a full man. But it will 
make a place for itself, and hold it, no matter how many or 
how notable may be the books that follow it. 





‘¢ Genius and Degeneration’’ 
By Dr. William Hirsch, Translated from the Second German Edition, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

OF THE NUMEROUS critical replies in the form of reviews, 
newspaper articles and books that Nordau’s “ Degeneration” 
has called forth, “Genius and Degeneration ” is the most ef: 
fectual refutation of his pessimistic theories that has yet ap- 
peared. The author, Dr. Hirsch, is well known as a writer 
on neurological subjects, has had extensive experience in the 
treatment of the insane, and is recognized as an authority in 
psychiatry by the medical profession. In his introduction, 
Dr. Hirsch refers to the wonderful progress that psychiatry, 
or the science of mental diseases, has made during the present 
century, and recalls the fact that so recently as 1818 Esquirol 
reported to the ministry that criminals, not to say brutes, 
were better treated in France than the insane. In 1772, 
Pinel struck the fetters off the insane patients at the Bicétre 
and began to treat them humanely. After describing the 
vatious phases of insanity, Dr. Hirsch arrives at the conclusion 
that no sharp line of demarcation can be drawn between 
sanity and insanity. The definition of the term “genius” 
would appear to most readers a very simple matter, but Dr. 
Hirsch, after collating and duly weighing the views of numer- 
ous writers, ancient and modern, says that “the designation 
‘genius’ does not express any one psychological concept,” 
that no one “has succeeded in giving a pregnant definition, 
nor is likely to do so.” 

To illustrate his’ views, he demonstrates that “we can 
thake out what a poetic genius is, what a composer of genius 
is, a performer of genius is, a military genius, a scientific 
genius. All men of genius have common traits, but they are 
not traits characteristic of genius, but such as are pos 
by other men.” Genius and insanity have been confounded 
in various ages Of the world, and some recext writers on 
psychiatry, notably Moreau and Lombroso, make no attempt 
to draw a line of demarcation between them. Certain mental 
maladies, such as paranoia, progressive paralysis, melancholia, 
mania, ete., are accompanied by hallucinations; a great num- 
ber of famous men, men of recognized genius, have been sab- 


ject to hallucinations; ergo, the geniuses were insane. Such 


reasoning, Dr. Hirsch insists, is clearly illogical, and he proves 
it to be so, by referring to men whose sanity could not be 
questionéd, but who were subject to hallucinations; such as 
‘Goethe, Napoleon, Luther; Benvenuto Cellini, Byron, Crom 
well and many others. He gives the names of numerous 
well-known poets, composers, artists and scientific men who 
became insane, and, while admitting that between genius and 
insanity many resemblances may be traced, he thinks that 
they are mere resemblances and not real affinities :—“ Genius 
resembles insanity as gold resembles brass; the similarity is 
merely in appearance.” Ifreliable statistics could be collated, 
we doubt if insanity would be found more prevalent among 
geniuses famous as poets, composers, artists and scientists 
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than among men.of mere talent engaged, in other mental 
uits. 

Dr. Hirsch’s definition of degeneration differs from that 
of most writers on psychiatry :—“ It is that condition which 
embraces all cases of defective development of the psychical 
organ, * * * and is distinguished from other diseases of the 
mind by the absence of any type in occurrence and history 
of its symptoms. * * * Essentially distinct from heredity is 
gradual and progressive degeneration.” The numerous 
varieties of degeneracy are described at length, and instances 
of degenerates famous in history are given. The Emperors 
Nero and Commodus and others of ancient, and, of more re- 
cent times, Courbet, the painter and Communist, who assisted 
in the taking down of the Vendéme Column, are mentioned. 
Of the several varieties of degeneration, the type in which there 
is merely a disturbance of the mental equilibrium, termed by 
Magnan d@¢s¢quilibrés, or unbalanced, is probably the most 
numerous, Every person whose duty it is to pass judgment 
upon men should be able to recognize this form of degener- 

Dr. Hirsch believes that much may be accomplished 
in the formatien of character by education to correct the 
disturbances of the process of growth and the occurrence of 
mental disease. The theory that those classed as “ born 
criminals” are destined to become criminals in spite of the 
best education, he regards as “‘ absolutely false.” 

Secular hysteria has always prevailed among all peoples 
and in all periods of history, in the form of epidemics and 
sporadically. In reply to Nordau’s assertion that hysteria 
formerly showed itself only sporadically and had no import- 
ance in the life of the community, Dr. Hirsch gives an 
account of the epidemics of hysteria, or demonomania, which 
prevailed in France and Germany in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries among all classes of society, and asserts that 
Nordau is not acquainted with the history of insanity and the 
biography of the human race. Dr. Hirsch thinks that, if 
Nordau had made no pretension to any other standpoint 
than that of an esthetician and art critic, his work, in spite 
of its many eccentricities and falsities, would undeniably not 
have been without service. ‘‘ But when he wraps himself in 
the solemn garb of science and, assuming the position of 
psychiatrist, hurls the bane of degeneracy and hysteria upon 
everything that does not meet his approval, he can only be 
called a psychiatric dilettante.” Dr. Hirsch then comes to 
the rescue of the painters whom Nordau charges with de- 
generacy, by showing that it would be simply impossible for 
one afflicted with nystagmus, defective retinas, impairment of 
‘vision, etc, to paint at all:—‘ Sometimes delusions make 
their appearance in everything the insane does. A painter 
in consequence of religious delusions paints nothing but 
faints. But to maintain the converse, that whoever paints 
nothing but saints is suffering from religious insanity, would 

be ridiculous, No diagnosis of insanity can be made from 
: painting or similar work of art, nor from a musical composi- 

On. 

_ The chapter devoted to the “ Psychopathology of Wagner” 
is of especial interest. It gives a sketch of the early life of 
the great composer, his aims, struggles, reverses and ultimate 
successes, and an excellent insight into his true character; 
also a carefully prepared interpretation of his musical dramas. 
In fact, Dr. Hirsch is as enthusiastically laudatory of Wagner 
as Nordau is denunciatory of him. In 1873, a Dr. Pusch- 
mann, who styled himself a “ Specialist in Psychology,” pub- 
lished a pamphlet in which he endeavored to prove the in- 
sanity of Wagner. This production, although it made a 
public sensation at the time, was not considered seriously in 
psychiatric circles, and was laughed at by every rational 
psychiatrist. Dr. Hirsch claims that Nordau has “ furbished 
up anew” Puschmann’s nonsense and put it forth as the 
greatest wisdom, the newest acquisition of his scientific in- 
vestigation. 

Our author has proved conclusively in his very atle work 

Nordau is a mere “ amateur in psychiatry ” who has no 
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proper conception of the difference between insanity and 
degeneration, nor of what the latter term implies. “Genius 
and Degeneration” is a work which cannot fail to interest 
the reader, and, while its style is not as fascinating and ab- 
sorbing as Nordau’s, it is nevertheless sufficiently entertain- 
ing to hold the attention of the reader. At the same time, 
he will have the satisfaction of knowing that the theories 
advanced by the author are not misleading, but in touch with 
those held by the most scientific psychiatrists of the age. It 
is gratifying, also, to be assured by an authority of Dr. 
Hirsch’s high standing that “mankind is not in a black 
plague of degeneration,” and that “the world has as little 
need to be scared by stories of the ‘ Vélkerd’mmerung’ as 
by the prophecy of Herr Falb about the imminent destruc 
tion of our planet.” 


(See portrait on page 395.) 





** Constantinople ’’ 
By Edmondo de Amicis. Trans. by Maria H. Lansdale. Illustrated, 
2vols, Philadelphia: Henry T, Coates & Co, 

Many poetic travellers have trodden Constantinople with 
their sandalled shoon—Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Gérard 
de Nerval, Gautier, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; many 
have written enthusiastically of the magic outlines of “ Um- 
melunia, Mother of the World,” the Golden Horn, Galata 
and the Bosphorus; but it remained for an Italian nature 
like that of Amicis, steeped in sunshine, metaphor and art- 
istic susceptibility, to say the last word about the wonderful 
city :—* Go, son, brother, friend! Go and enjoy your Con- 
stantinople. You have well earned it; now enjoy your- 
self, and God be with you!” The next thing to actually 
beholding it, is seeing it through these marvellous pen-pic- 
tures, helped by the delicate photogravures with which this 
beautiful edition abounds. The translation, taken from the 
fifteenth Italian edition, shows the popularity of the author 
at home, and his punctual resurrection in blue and gold 
every Christmas shows the undiminished appreciation of 
readers on this side of the Atlantic. We see Stamboul 
through Amicis’s mist of radiant words as we see the delicate 
outlines of a Circassian’s face through the translucent film of 
her yashmak—idealized, softened, glorified. The transfig- 
uration is complete: it isa Turkish fairy-land seen through 
the mirage of Italian imagination. Squalor and cruelty are 
eliminated from the perfect picture, and only a carnival of 
rich color, of crowded poetic detail, of flushed and fantastic 
landscape as beautiful and vivid as Venetian glass, remains 
to the reader to dream over in delightful reverie. 

Miss Lansdale’s translation is smooth and graceful, and 
she adds interesting notes explanatory or corrective of the 
text. Amicis’s spelling of Turkish names is uncertain and 
Frenchy, but much is yet unsettled in Turanian orthography. 
The volumes have been provided with an index and a map. 





*¢ Taquisara’’ 
By F. Marion Crawford. The Macmillan Co, 

Mr. Crawrorp has contributed so much toward the en- 
tertainment of the present generation of novel-readers, that 
he has not only won their gratitude, but—a more difficult 
matter—has established a claim upon their forbearance. In 
other words, when one of his novels proves not entirely up to 
the level of his best achievement, his readers “ look before 
and after” and, remembering the good things they have had 
from his pen and the good things yet to come, are not too 
strenuously critical; for, after all, Mr, Crawford’s +econd- 
best is still very pleasurable and stirring reading. It cannot 
be denied that “ Taquisara ” must be relegated to the ranks 
of the second-best. It is an Italian story whose component 
elements are a beautiful princess with a large fortune some 
embezzling guardians, who are also relatives and handle 
poisons with a distressing freedom; a lover with a spinal dis- 
ease, the wasting effects whereof are attributed by his 
medizval parents to his apparently hopeless passion for the 
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princess ; a second lover, whose only fault is that he is the 
nearest friend of the first; and a delightful old priest who 
has never been properly ordained. These are interesting 
ingredients, but they are not combined with the intensity 
which went to the making of ‘Casa Braccio” or “ Pietro 
Ghisleri,” for instance. The first volume is very absorbing, 
but the climax of the entire novel occurs near the middle of 
the book, when Veronica barely escapes with her life from 
the treacherous plot of the wicked uncle and aunt. 

After that, the rest of the second volume, which merely 
details the course of love that did not run smooth, seems de- 
cidedly tame. Mr. Crawford opens the feast with the best 
wine—an arrangement to which epicures in fiction object. 
Perhaps he means to intimate by this disposition of his 
material that the reader ought to find the love-making more 
absorbing than the attempted murder: It is true that love- 
making is always interesting, but in most of us the appetite 
for the sensational is still so strong that even the wooing of 
one of Mr. Crawford's Italian lovers seems an anti-climax 
after such a very ingeniously contrived and happily frustrated 
poisoning incident as the first volume of “ Taquisara” offers. 
But, aside from the superior interest of arsenic over the af- 
fections, the first half of the novel is a much stronger piece 
of work than the second, for the characters of Bosio, Gre- 
gorio and Mathilde Macomer are the most firmly drawn and 
vividly realized in the book, and when they are-sent off the 
stage, Veronica and her wooers would be hard put to it to 
retain our attention if they had not the help of Don Teo- 
doro, the priest. The literary moral of this would seem to 
be that, even in a novel, youth and love are far from all- 
sufficient and require to be strongly seconded by middle age. 





‘¢ Bird-Land Echoes” 
By Dr. C. C. Abbott. J. B. Lippincott Co, 

Tuts 1s a book to give to any lover of birds. ‘TI love all 
birds,” says the author, “whether they are commonplace or 
rare, stupid or entertaining, gentle or vicious, large or small.” 
But it may be said at once that, in his hands, all are enter- 
taining. It is not alone the allurements of alliteration that 
enable us to enjoy his “Inspiring Sparrows ” and “ Masters 
of Melody,” and even the “Few Feathered Friends” that he 
writes about; he has the knack of making us sympathize even 
with these last, with the cowardly but gracefully flying hawks, 
which, like many humans, prey only on creatures not armed 
for defence, and which delight to maim and frighten evenwhen 
they do not need to kill; and with the skulking ow! that takes 
the half-fledged young out of the nest. Of Minerva’s bird 
the popular mind has, asisusual withit, very incorrect ideas, 
Its character is not, for one thing, as black as it is painted. 
The marsh-owl has the instinct of a moth fluttering about 
near the ground, so that it is hard to follow its movements 
with the eye. The little red owl sometimes comes to town 
and spendsthe nighton ahousetop. Its cry Dr. Abbott char- 
acterizes as “refined,” perhaps by comparison with that of 
other owls. The winter birds are usually cheerful creatures 
-—feathered Mark Tapleys, and our author has words of 
ptaise to bestow on this account on the blue-jay, the crested 
tit and the Carolinawren. A deep, spring-fed pond in winter 
is one of nature’s hot-houses, a retreat for snapping turtles, 
frogs and fish; mice nest in the roots of the willows, and 
hawks come after the mice, and crows come to chase away 
the hawks. There is no clashing of interests between these 
two last species, but only incompatibility of temper. They 
cannot abide one ariother. But crows get along well enough 
with herons. 

- Shore birds, snipe, plover and ‘sandpiper afford Dr. 
Abbott a chance of giving the sportsman a bit of his mind, 
but we fear that that particularly dull species of the genus 
homo will not care in the least. That to some people these 
birds are ornaments to the landscape is nothing to others, to 
whom they are gobbets of venison. Why may they not be 
‘both? Thev were both, it may be, in those favorites of our 
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author, the Lenapé and his predecessor of the great Ice Age. 
These birds have a kind of natural grace like a well-built 
yacht, though they have not the sea-going qualities of the 
gulls and the wild duck, to anaccount of whose disappearance 
Dr. Abbott devotes some melancholy pages. Herons we 
still have, big ones in blue and white, and little ones in 
green, meditative kingfishers, and active redwings. Garden 
birds, wrens, kinglets, cedar-birds, orioles and bluebirds get 
a chapter to themselves, and so do the numerous and well- 
connected family of the warblers, and their masters in mel- 
ody, the thrushes. The numerous pen-and-ink sketches of 
birds by Mr. William Everett Cram are lifelike and artistic. 





The Works of Balzac 
1. Béatrix. Trans. by James Waring. 2. Modeste Mignon, Trans. 
by Clara Reli. 3. César Birotteau. Trans, by Ellen Marriage, 
Ldited by George Saintsbury. Jilustrated. The Macmillan Co, 
+. The Lesser Bourgeoisie. Trans. by K.P. Wormeley. Roberts 
Tos. 

THREE NEW volumes in green-and-gold, well translated, are a 
welcome addition to the Balzac feast ofethe year: ‘‘ Qui a bu, boira.” 
The Balzac appetite is a growing one, and grows with what it feeds 
upon. The unbounded admiration of the great Frenchman for 
Fenimore Cooper and Sir Walter Scott shows what originally 
stimulated him to create for France a vivid series of romances de- 
lineating the national life; but in his case, the Empire, the Restora- 
tion and the Monarchy of July are the favorite scenes and battle- 
grounds of the delineations, The result is an invaluable gallery of 
pictures from 1790 to 1840, precious to the historian of morals and 
manners, and dealing with every aspect of the complex and luxuri- 
ous life that filled France between these dates. In ‘*‘ Béatrix” (1) 
Balzac introduces George Sand, ‘‘ Daniel Stern,” Planche and 
Liszt in more or less propitious lights, described in a semi-legendary 
way with all the wealth of contemporary allusion. The scene is 
Brittany and Paris; the sa/on and a singularly picturesque old 
Breton feudal castle, full of fantastic old royalists, succeed each 
other as the playground of the romance in which two fascinating 
women (Béatrix and Camille Maupin) are skilfully played off against 
each other in the presence of a strikingly weak and nerveless young 
man, Calyste, one of Balzac’s few masculine ‘‘ invertebrates.” 

‘* Modeste Mignon”’ (2) is a ‘‘ masterful heroine,’’ who falls in 
love with what Mr. Saintsbury calls ‘‘a rather preternaturally good 
young man.”” Th's young man ‘‘ behaves more like a gentleman 
in the full English sense than any other of Balzac’s heroes.’* Inci- 
dentally Balzac satirizes Lamartinein this story under the name of 
*« Canalis,” and paints a very elaborate and pleasing picture of the 
world around Havre... ‘‘ Modeste”’ is certainly a misnomer for the 
heroine, a highly unconventional young person of Teutonic ante- 
cedents, who conducts a clandestine correspondence with a young 
man under an assumed name, 

Bankruptcy was never more dramatically, more epically ‘‘ staged” 
than in ‘‘ The Rise and Fall of César Birotteau” (3), retail per- 
fumer of the Second Arrondissement, a novel opening with ‘‘ one 
of Balzac’s most brilliant pieces of actual human observation "—a 
sort of dream of Pilate’s wife, in which Mme. Birotteau sees her 
double, fallen from her high estate, in terrible plight, begging at 
her own door, with all the startling train of consequences flowing 
from this point of view. A keen man of business comes, in ‘spite 
of his keenness, to the inevitable ‘‘ crash” through imprudent ex- 
travagance and personal vanity, impelled by love for-his family and 
for ostentatious display. Birotteau’s ball, like Belshazzar’s feast, 
ends in dire distress, so tragically worded that one cannot help 
sympathizing with the unlucky fool who gives it, and simultaneously 
gives himself along with it his death-blow. Only Balzac could 
light up such a world with the lurid and pathetic illumination that 
fills these pages. 

The art of making unlovely people interesting in spite of their 
unloveliness is certainly one of the gifts of Balzac. ‘‘ The Lesser 
Bourgeoisie” (4), the thirty-ninth volume of Miss Wormeley’s ex- 
cellent translation of the Comédie Humaine, is an illustration of 
this. A more uninteresting gathering of imbeciles, knaves and fools 
than the novelist presents to us in this book cannot well be con- 
ceived; and yet we have not read many pages before we are in- 
tensely concerned in them and their doings—their drivelings, their 
infatuations, their follies, trickeries, knaveries. These dull bits of 
wire sparkle and. dance under his incandescent touch, emit human 
cries, and ultimately show that ‘‘touch of nature that makes the 
whole world kin.” A commonplace boarding-house full of dour- 
geots becomes charged with dramatic passion and stands for in- 
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wmerable kindred iike itself, full of aching, sorrowing, borrowing 
-olk who through banter and bathos, through thick and thin, hold 
sogether in one common humanity. 

The concluding volume of the series, ‘‘ The Deputy of Arcis,” 
has just been published, and will be reviewed at an early date. 





** The End of the Beginning ”’ 
Little, Brown & Co. 

NEw ENGLAND has again proved itself the home of ideas, The 
little philosophical romance, ** The End of the Beginning,” is de- 
cidedly unique in style, plot and purpose. Nothing if not 
original, it verges perilously on the eccentric. Its tone is highly 
artistic, but the enveloping atmosphere is one of cold intellectual- 
ity and moral earnestness. Though published anonymously, there 
are innumerable little touches which betray the Ewig Weibliche. 

As a story the book is most unequal, the episodes ranging from 
the sensational to the idyllic. The heroine with the charming 
Spenserian name of Amoret has the old trouble of love in its 
most acute form and complicated with three typesof lovers, Her 
character is one of dreamy introspection, childish simplicity and 
womanly self-reliance. Rodney, an artist with a professional 
leaning toward the faultless curves of Nancy Cibber, an illiterate 
burlesque actress, she vainly helps to discover his better self. 
Morland, the conscienceless agnostic, saves her life and fascinates 
her with his pessimistic loneliness and superior mentality. 
Their affair culminates in the powerfully written scene in which 
the editor sends the old grandfather apparently to his death, is 
betrayed by the idiot girl and takes his own life. Amoret at last 
meets her (to the reader unsatisfactory) fate in Urquehart, a doc- 
tor of the old school, who satisfies her ideal of ‘*a love that 
is nothing but friendship.” 

The most striking character of the romance is Grandfather 
Welby—the quaint antiquarian bookseller, whose whole life cen- 
tres in two objects, Amoret and his slowly growing manuscript of 

‘The Philosophy of Life." He is beyond all cispute an original, 
as mellow as my uncle Toby and as wise and witty as Pudd’nhead 
Wilson. Oneiscontinually stumbling upon his nuggets of wisdom, 
which is provoking in a story, for one is compelled to read every page 
as slowly as an essay of Emerson’s for fear of missing something 
good. The purpose of the novel in art and ethics can be indicated 
by a single entry in the mysterious folio: ‘* Lovest thou art ? Devel- 
op thine own character. for it is the only art- product thou canst 
carry hence.” A constant striving after originality in vocabulary 
and construction makes the author's style strained in the extreme 
and hard reading. 





** By Tangled Paths”’ 
By H. Mead Briggs. Frederick Warne & Co. 

NATURE has been so frequently discussed of late, and the series 
of outdoor books has grown to such an extent, that, if apprecia- 
tively read, these books would make us all thoroughly acquainted 
with whatever goes on beyond the city’s boundary, But unfortu- 
nately the mere possession of a passion for country rambling does 
not imply that the rambler should or can write a book; yet no 
impression is more prevalent. ‘*! have been fishing all summer,” 
Says one;.and **I have been taking a pedestrian tour,” says an- 
other; and ‘'I live in the country,” says a third; and they add in 
chorus, ‘* Of what use is it all, if I do not write a book ?” Or per- 
haps they are less ambitious at first, and content with brief essays 
in their local papers; but these essays exert a wonderful influence 
when collected, and a book must be made of them—so the author 
thinks. Thus it happens, that every few months we have ad- 
ditional volumes that are welcomed because they do no harm, and 
to many afford a rcal but transient pleasure. Mr. Mead’s ‘* Tan- 
gled Paths ”’ prove to be pleasant places, and not as rough walking 
as the title of the volume would suggest. It is of very tame wild- 
life that he writes, but what he records is put in fitting phrases. 
Of other matters than Nature he occasionally discourses, and 
oo soa might well have been omitted from an otherwise read- 
al y 





‘* A Stumbler in Wide Shoes ”’ 
Henry Holt & Co. 

THE ANONYMOUS AUTHOR of this volume of the Protean 
Series invades the domain which Maarten Maartens has marked 
out for his own. But he has not the same forceful way of com- 
pelling us to feel the country’s brooding melancholy. Yet some- 
thing of Dutch grayness is in these and they contain a kind 


of melodramatic action and sentiment which are characteristic of 
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the country described. A Frenchman never could have written 
a book of this type; he could not have invented a plot so compli- 
cated with sentimental issues, nor a character so loosely woven and 
so radically transformed from bad to good as Rupert van Hals. 
Such a man may be possible in Holland, but we are never con- 
vinced that he is, and in America he certainly could not exist. He 
seems an abnormal growth even in the Dutch mist, which has a 
way of developing eccentricities instead of toning them down. 

In the first part of the book, where Rupert is an aspiring but - 
unsuccessful sculptor, no indication is given of the strength of 
character and the genius which he afterwards develops. There is 
‘so little sign of such qualities that we expect the tragedy to be de- 
veloped through his weakness, which seems comprehensive enough 
to make it irretrievable. Consequently the lofty plane of virwe 
upon which the dénouement takes place is disappointingly droll, 
And we are evidently supposed to believe that Rupert and Myrtle 
lived happily for ever after, in spite of the fact that the author has 
positively proved the contrary, if these characters could have ex- 
isted at all. Such a complete repentance is not readily effected 
even by disagreeable experiences. And a man who lives on the 
surface, as Rupert does notwithstanding his creator's intimations 
to the contrary, can never become a totally different being. The 
book is only another evidence that the persons of the play must act 
themselves; the dramatist cannot do all the work. 





** Phil May’s Gutter-Snipes"’ 
The Macmillan Co. 

MR. MAy'Ss gutter-snipes are very different creatures from 
Thackeray's ‘‘ Children of the Nobility.” The latter were creations 
of a humorous and benevolent fancy. The gutter-snipes are al- 
most as realistic as if they had been drawn by one of themselves, 
like the portrait of the artist that a youngster is ‘‘crayoning’’ on 
the sidewalk in one of his sketches. The London street Aiab, as 
shown us by Mr. May, is neither a very engag ng nor a very amus- 


‘ ing person. He snowballs inoffen-ive old women, plays cricket 


with a turnip stolen from some co-termonger's barrow for a ball, 
calmly squirts muddy water upon passers-by, sieges old gentle- 
men with newspapers full of ‘* ‘orrible and revolt n’ details,"’ plun- 
ders suburban gardens, and insul s a lady bicycler in-bloomers by 
addressing her as ‘‘ My Lord."’ His sister would like to share in 
his fun, but she has few opportunities. She is lean, tattered, dirty 
and familiar with all that is of evil repute. She dances the skirt 
dance, feasts her eyes at chop-house windows, stands in line for 
scraps at the cheap butcher's, passes the hight in tunnels, and 
gathers in crowds before the stage-door when a pantomime is adver- 
tised, hoping to find acceptance in the rd/e of a fairy. ' But the 
sketches are full of character, and are drawn with a most graphic 
touch. No change could be more complete than that from du- 
Maurier to Phil May, but merely as a draughtsman the latter is far 
superior to his predecessor. 


*¢ The Epistolary Flirt ’’ 
By Esmerie Amory, Chicago: Way & Williams. 
THIS STORY comes so near to being very good, that the critic - 
lays it down with a sigh of regret for the delicate comedy success 
that it might have been, but decidedly fails of being. The story 
is cast in dialogue form and is told ‘‘in four exposures." The per- 
sonages are a woman who writes verse, a man who writes verse, 
and a man who writes gee! This characterization interests the 
reader in them at once, and his interest is held by the admirably 
sustained conversation, which is full of clever and sparkling bits. 
When, however, the author attempts to convince us that the Episto- 
lary Flirt really got hurt in her attempts ‘‘ to teach fire that all moths 
don’t get burnt,”’ we lose patience at once, and as for Irwin, the 
verse-making man who falls in love with the flirt’s letters, his 
intensity strikes one as distinctly vulgar, the more so as it fails to 
convince us of its reality. The writer has made the fatal mistake 
of attempting to introduce strong emotion into a situation of pure 
comedy. She does not seem.to know that the note of passion has the 
same artistic value as the note of tragedy, to which it is closely akin. 
No amount of cleverness can counteract the effect of a funda- 
mental ignorance of this sort, and so the brightly begun little drama 
ends in a discordant crash and leaves the reader with a defrauded, 
not to say disgusted, feeling in spite of his recollected pleasure in 
the flashes of wit that illuminate the book. Happily the art of 
construction is one of the things that can be learned, and if Esmerie 
Amory will consent to write her next comedy all in one key, it can 
hardly fail of excellence. She shows an instinct for style which is 
too precious a thing to be lost for lack of a well-constructed setting 
and a more exacting ideal of good taste. 
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*¢ The Gray [lan ’’ 
By S. R. Crockett. Harper & Bros. 

FOR THOSE who revel in the excitement of tales of adventure, 
there will be in truth ‘‘good hunting” in Mr. Crockett’s latest 
romance; but for those who demand that books furnish them with 
literature, ‘‘ The Gray Man” makes less provision than is its author's 
wont. The story deals with the adventures of Launcelot Kennedy, 
squire to Sir Thomas Kennedy of Culzean during the great feud 
between the two branches of the Clan Kennedy in the time of King 
James the Sixth of Scotland and First of England. A family feud 
is on thesewhole much better adapted to the purposes of the adven- 
ture ‘story than agnational war; for, if the latter is made the setting 
of a romance, it is impossible to represent the hero as in mortal 
perilall the time, unless he is a spy, and heroes have a constitutional 
distaste for that profession. The great battles come too rarely for 
the purposes of the writer, and a vast amount of ingenuity is re- 
quired to keep the leading characters in danger of their lives between 
times, Given a feud, and all goes merrily. There is like to be an 
enemy behind every bush, and none can tell where the murderer 
lurks, nor how soon he may strike. 

In ‘‘ The Gray Man” there is blood on almost every page, and 
simply to turn the leaves and note the chapter-headings chills the 
veins. The most hardened reader can ask no more than this, and 
certain sensitive ones would be willing to accept less, The chapters 
devoted to Sawney Bean’s cannibals andthe experiences of Launce- 
lot and his friends in the Cave of Death are savagelyereal, and 
their horrors refuse to leave the memory. Mr. Crockett has never 
done stronger nor more vivid work of this sort than ‘‘ The Gray 
Man” contains, but the characters of the non-combatants are less 
clear, and the idyllic interludes are distinctly less charming than 
he is wont to make them, The book will find large favor with the 
contingent of his admirers who prefer ‘‘The Men of the Moss- 
Hags”’ to ‘' The Lilac Sunbonnet.” 





‘* A Treasury of Minor British Poetry ”’ 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by T. Churton Collins, M.A. Eds 
ward Arnold, 

Mr, COLLIns’s collection is an aftermath worth gleaning to the 
harvest of the earlier anthologies. It does not copy any of those, 
but breaks new ground and introduces to the reader's attention 
poems well worth reading, which yet are not among the established 
favorites. ‘Chaucer is passed over; there is nothing of Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Marlowe or Ben Jonson, Neither Pope nor Swift, Gold- 
smith nor Cowper is represented. The often-quoted ‘‘ gems” of 
lesser poets are not given; and many things which it must have 
cost some pain to relinquish have been conscientiously banished from 
these pages. But so much remains as to fill, exclusive of notes and 
preface, more than 350 pages. Almost all are short lyrical pieces. 
Many, especially of the older poems, are anonymous, such as 
‘* Cuckoo is icomen in,” ‘‘ Blow, Northern Wind”’ and other verses, 
somewhat fuller of obsolete terms than William Morris’s prose. 
Dekker's ‘‘ Lullaby,’’*Campion's essay in sapphics, ‘‘ Rose-cheeked 
Laura,” Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘‘God Lyzus, Ever Young” are 
ainong the Elizabethan pieces not wholly unknown to the average 
reader, Somewhat later in date we find Sir Thomas Browne’s 
‘* Farewell to the World,” Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s ‘* Cease, 
fond Shepherd” and ‘‘ To a Lady Making Love,"’ and Webster's 
** Love’s Triumph.” Coming to our own time, we find. Blake's 
‘* The Defiled Sanctuary ’’ and Prior's ‘‘ Illusion,’”’ and examples of 
Motherwell, Brydges, Leigh Hunt, Dibdin, Beddoes, Landor and 
many less known to fame. ~The cover bears a pretty design in blue 
and gold. 





‘« Famous Givers’ 

And their Gifts. By Sarah Knowles Bolton. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

A NEw *‘ Famous” book by Mrs. Bolton is a foregone conclu- 
s'on at this season. We looked for it, and were not disappointed. 
In fact, if the books the young read have any influence whatever 
upon their actions in later life, we are'more than satisfied. This 
book has been written ‘* with the hope that others may be incited 
to give through reading it, and may see the results of their giving 
in: their lifetime.’’ The book is fairly representative, and much 
more complete than the. table-of-contents would seem to indi- 
cate, asin several chapters many benefactors of their race have 
been treated under one head. For instance, the chapter headed 


‘** Cornelius Vanderbilt and Vanderbilt University ” includes a rec- 


ord of the benefactions of his son and his grandchildren, which are 
many and munificent. All the well-known names are here: John 
Lowell, Stephen:.Girard, Andrew Carnegie; Thomas Holloway, 
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Charles Pratt, Sophia Smi:h, Leland Stanford, James Smithson, 
Enoch Pratt, Lenox, the Astors, Anthony J. Drexel, Baron ce 
Hirsch, John Rockefeller and. many others. The name of the 
late Samuel Tilden dues not appear, probsbly becouse Mrs. Bolton 
considered him not available as an exampje of the advantages of 
giving during one’s lifetime. But he might well have been in- 
cluded, if only to introduce a reference to the New York Library, 
which is not mentioned in the chapter devoted to the Astor, Lenox 
and other libraries. George Peabody has been omitted, because a 
sketch of his life appeared in ‘‘ Poor Boys Who Became Famous,” 
and the achievements and gifts of Johns Hopkins were told at 
length in ‘*How Success Is Won,” It may be interesting, 
apropos of this book, to study the lists of ‘* Large Gifts to Educa- 
tion” and ‘‘ Large Gifts to Libraries’’ printed in Zhe Critic of 
June 6 and Aug. 29. 





‘¢ Soldier Stories ’’ 
By Rudyard Kipling. With Numerous Illustrations. The Macmillan 
Co. 

WHO OF Us did not read secretly, when yet but little more 
than a child, the mastefpieces that are held to be meat only for 
strong men? Who of us has not burrowed in the library at 
home, and extracted therefrom what-had been hidden on purpose, 
with youth's unerring instinct for the forbidden—which seems so 
often the instinct for what is best? And has the strong meat for 
men harmed us in body or soul in the days that came after? Has 
it not rather strengthened our fibre, steeled our blood? Has not 
the master spirit survived in our minds, and have not the details 
that are not of our age and civilization from the first seemed of no 
importance; has not the genius, which is of all time, left its im- 
pression, when the form and the freedom of speech, which are of 
a period, never were mistaken by the acute young mind for the 
essence they conveyed? It is well for the young to be turned 
loose among the works of the giants of their race, and to do their 
own reading, Therefore we welcome these’old stories by Kipling, 
which are strong meat indeed; for we know that they will sow 
good seed or none at all, They may be meaningless for those 
that are too young; but the boys who can understand them will 
find the spirit of men that is their essence, and pay no heed to 
the realistic details of the coarseness of speech of Her Majesty's 
privates and of the little drummers of the ** Fore and Aft." The 
stories are seven in number, and represent truly Mr. Kipling’s 
best work. They are: ‘‘Withthe Main Guard,” ‘‘ The Drums 
of the Fore and Aft,” ‘‘The Man Who Was,” ‘* The Courting 
of Dinaly Shadd,” ‘*The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney,” 
‘¢ The Taking of Lungtung Pen” and ‘‘ The Madness of Private 
Ortheris.” 





The December Magazines 
‘¢ The Atlantic Monthly ”’ 

IT 1S REALLY a comfort to have one-unillustrated magazine, and 
we sincerely hope that Ze Atlantic will never be tempted into the 
pictorial field. So far it has resisted the temptations of a Christmas 
cover, and even at this holiday season comes out in its brown gown 
as modest as Jenny Wren. We should not like it arrayed in any 
other dress, any more than we should like to have seen Emerson 
or Thoreau dressed in the extreme fashions of the day. In reading 
it, one’s attention is undivided: it is all given to the subject matter 
of the articles, and they are important and interesting enough to 
hold the mind. Mr. E. L. Godkin opens the December number 
with an article on the ‘‘ Social Classes in the Republic.” This is a 
subject which few can treat more entertainingly, with more knowl- 
edge, or more convincingly, than Mr. Godkin. It is commonsense 
from first line to last, and one can only regret that its audience is 
one already convinced. What Mr. Godkin has to say on the subject 
of the capitalist delusion is said with point; for instance :—‘‘ The 
penalty of failure is tremendous, and yet the number of us who 
are ready to tell the capitalist how to carry on his business, how to 
pay his men, whom to employ, and on what terms, is very large. 
If those who can carry on business themselves were only one-thou- 
sandth part as numerous as those who can tell how it ought to be 
carried on by others, the happiness of man would be well assured.” 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve’s paper entitled ‘‘ Classical Studies 
in America” is written from the fulness of a ripe experience. He 
shows the difference in the methods and spirit of study fifty years 
ago and to-day. While he has a scholar’s sympathy with the old, 
he has also a prophet’s confidence in the new. ‘* Any change in 
the traditional method,” he says, ‘‘must necessarily emphasize 
what is, after all, the important thing in all instruction, the subor- 
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MR, GIBBON'S CONCEPTION OF ‘' OLD 8CROOGE '’ 


MR. C. D. GIBSON 
TO PORTRAY THE PEOPLE OF DICKENS 


The creator of “the Gibson girl” has undertaken an entire departure from his previous 
‘line of work. In six full-page drawings he will give his own conception-of the most famous 
of Dickens’ characters. For years Me. Gibson has studied Dickens, and these drawings 
represent the fruits of this study. 


The Entire Series will appear in 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


The first, opening: Old Scrooge, of Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,” is in, the December 
JOURNAL, now out. succeeding issues Mr. Gibson will t Pickwick; Dick Swiveller 
and The Marchioness; Pecksniff, his two daughters and Tom Pinch; Caleb Plummer and 
his daughter; Mr. and Mrs. Wilkins Micawber and David Copperfield. The JOURNAL costs 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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dination of the voiceless text-book to the living teacher.”——Col. 
T. W. Higginson continues his ‘‘ Cheerful Yesterdays,” which in 
this number touch upon the early days of Harvard, earlier days 
than Col. Higginson’s, yesterdays that may have been cheerful, but 
‘* mornings after " that must have been anything else, if the lines 
written by Washington Allston when he kept the records of the 
Hasty Pudding Club are a true record :— 
** And each one to evince his spunk 

Vied with his neighbor to get drunk ; 

Nor tedious was the mighty strife 

With these true-blooded blades of life, 

For less than hours two had gone 

When roaring mad was every one.”’ 
There are three particularly interesting literary essays in this num- 
ber: ‘‘ Professor Child,” an estimate with reminiscences, by Prof. 
G. L. Kittredge of Harvard; ‘‘ William Morris,” the man and his 
work, by Mr. William Sharp; and ‘‘ Thoreau,” the man and his 
work as they appear to a reader of to-day, by Mr. Bradford Tor- 
rey. Fortunate the reader who can give an uninterrupted evening 
to the December A¢/antic. 





*¢ The Century Magazine ’’ 

The Century's Christmas cover is an attractive design, printed 
in subdued colors and not startlingly unlike the one used for its 
other issues. The star contribution to this number is undoubtedly 
Mr. T. A. Janvier’s ‘‘ The Christmas Kalends of Provence.”’ It 
were worth all the years that Mr. Janvier has spent in Provence 








to have written this essay alone.——-Gen. Horace Porter’s ‘‘ Cam- 
paigning with Grant” is getting more interesting and exciting as 
the chronicle goes on. We learn something new about Grant with 
every instalment. Mr. W. A. Coffin’s description of the souve- 
nirs of famous artists belonging to Mr. S. P. Avery is «very enter- 
taining, and is made more so by facsimiles af some of the souvenirs 
themselves. Mr. Avery has purchased for himself or his patrons 
some of the best-known pictures of the day, and he has confided 
to Mr. Coffin his experiences of the glorious sport of hunting for 
masterpieces. Mr. Coffin gives the true story of the restoration of 
his favorite painting, ‘‘Le Renseignement,” to the painter, Meis- 
sonier, by Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt: Through Mr. Avery, Mr. Van- 
derbilt bought the picture back from a German banker, and gave it 
as a surprise to the artist. Mr. Avery carried it in his arms to 
Meissonier’s studio, and there he and.Mr. Vanderbilt watched their 
opportunity. Meissonier left the room, and when he returned the 
picture was on his'easel. ‘‘ When he came in and suddenly saw 
the picture,” says Mr. Avery, ‘‘he almost went crazy in his joy. 
He got down on his knees before it so that he could look at it 
close > and cried out, ‘Oh, mon bon tableau! Oh, mon bon tab- 
leau!’ and with difficulty found words to express his delight.. He 
loved his picture that he never expected to see again, and his heart 
was full.” We doubt if his money ever brought Mr. Vanderbilt a 
pleasanter moment than that.———-One does not have to be a con- 
noisseur to appreciate the reproductions from paintings by Mme, 
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Virginie Demont-Breton, who is described as a Painter of Moth- 
erood. She is a daughter of Jules Breton, and has many of his 
characteristics in her work, with a touch that is more tender and 
sympathetic, though her father is not devoid of these qua’ities, 
Mme. Demont-Breton, by the way, is the only woman painter since 
Rosa Bonheur to whom has been awarded the cross of the Legion 
of Honor. Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis, who is well known to all 
Biblical scholars and many others owing to her recent discovery of 
the Syriac text of the four Gospels, contributes an article called 
‘* What Language did Christ Speak?” She sets forth her reasons 
for believing that it was a Semitic tongue, probably Aramaic or 
Syriac, which was at that time the vernacular of Palestine. —— 
There is a good deal of fiction, including a curious and striking 
story by Mrs, Schuyler Van Rensselaer, ‘‘One Man Who was Con- 
tent,” which is full of suggestive thoughts. 








*¢ Scribner's Magazine” 


Scribner's puts on more of a festive air than any of the other 
magazines, Its cover, by Bryson Burroughs, is printed in several 
colors, and colors run through all its pages, even to the adver- 
tisements. Mr. Herford’s designs for Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s 
story, ‘‘ The Magic Ring,” are printed in blue and gold, which is 
very effective and, we should think, very expensive. This, we 
believe, is Mr. Grahame'’s first appearance in an American maga- 
zine, but it is not likely to be his last. Not satisfied with the in- 
novation of color-printing in the body of the magazine, Scribner's 
gives us some startling effects in the uncolored illustrations by 
Greiffenhagen that accompany Mr. F. J. Stimpson’s ‘* Law-Latin 
Love Story.” There are nine stories in this number, and there 
is not a poor one in the lot. The leading article is Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse’s paper on the late Sir John Everett Millais, which we 
are told was written before the ariist’s death, and when the writer 
could have the benefit of his aid in selecting the illustrations, —— 
Miss Agnes Repplier has a subject to her hand in ‘* Little Phari- 
sees in Fiction,” in which she holds up to ridicule the pernicious 
literature of the average Sunday-school book. ‘‘ Nothing,” she 
exclaims, ‘‘is more unwholesome than dejection, nothing more 
pernicious for any of us than to fix our consideration steadfastly 
upon the seamy side of life. Crippled lads, consumptive mothers, 
angelic little girls with spinal complaint, infidel fathers, lingering 
death-beds, famished families, innocent convicts, persecuted 
schoolboys and friendless children wrongfully accused of theft 
have held their own mournfully for many years. It is time we 
admitted, even into religious fiction, some of the conscious joys 
of a not altogether miserable world."’ Miss Repplier argues that 
the literature of the Sunday-school plays too important a part in 
modern book-making to be uniformly and consistently bad. We 
know of parents who will not allow their children to read Sun- 
day-school books at all, believing that they do more harm than 
the influence of the Sunday-school can counteract. Miss Rep- 
plier illustrates her point with an anecdote :—‘* I had recently in 
my service a pretty little housemaid barely nineteen years old, 
neat, capable, and good tempered, but so perpetually downcast 
that she threw a cloud over our unreasonably cheerful household. 
I grew melancholy watching her at work. One day, going into 
the kitchen, I saw lying open on her chair a book she had just 
been reading. It purported to be the experience of a missionary 
in one of our large cities, and was divided into nine separate 
stories. These were their titles, copied verbatim on the spot :— 
The Infidel. The Dying Banker. The Drunkard’s Death. The 
Miser’s Death The Hospital. The Wanderer’s Death. The 
Dying Shirt-maker. The Broken Heart. The Destitute Poor. 
What wonder that my little maid was sad and solemn when she re- 
created herself with such chronicles as these? What wonder 
that, like the Scotchman’s famous dog, ‘life was full o’ sairious- 
ness’ for her, when religion and literature, the two things which 
should make up the sum of our happiness. had conspired, under 
the _— of Sunday-school fiction, to destroy her gayety of 
heart ?” 








*s Cosmopolis ’’ 


THE NOVEMBER number of this uniformly interesting review is 
devoted, first of all, to Scandinavian literature, there being two 
articles on this subject—one in English, ‘‘ Contemporary Scandi- 
navian Belles-Lettres,”" by R. Nisbet Bain; the other in German, 
‘* Scandinavische Dichter,"’ by Lou Andreas Salomé. From’ both 
we reach the conclusion that modern Scandinavian literature, while 
strong and sometimes perfect in technique as is the French, is es- 


sentially erotic—or, rather, neurotic, the sex question in its most . 
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disagreeable aspects being too often its themeand inspiration.—M. 
J. J. Jusserand begins a curious study of ‘* Shakespeare en France 
sous |l’'Ancien Régime,” from which we learn that the first mention 
of Shakespeare's name occurs in the catalogue of the library of 


Louis XIV., begun by Nicolas Clément, the royal librarian, in - 


1675 and completed nine years later. Before that time French 
students of England mention Bacon, Jonson, Milton, Dryden, but 
seem utterly ignorant even of the existence of the Shakespearian 
drama; and French dramatists found their inspiration in Italy, and 
especially in the riches of the Spanish drama. It should not be 
forgotten, howevef, that in England, too, Shakespeare suffered an 
eclipse of nearly a hundred years, and that that period coincides at 
least with part of that treated by M. Jusserand in this instalment, 
——tThe fiction, this month, is by Mrs. W. K. Clifford (‘* An 
Afternoon”) and M. Edouard Rod (‘‘Le Bilan”)—two short 
stories; and Hermann Sudermann contributes another one-act 
drama, ‘* Teja.’’~ 





‘¢ Harper’s Magazine’’ 

TRUE to its traditions, Harper's Monthly will not cast off all 
of its every-day dress even for this festive season. We have more 
than half of the familiar cover, with a decorative strip by Mr. 
Howard Pyle down the side. We do not think that Mr. Pyle has 
been altogether successful, for the gown of the Madonna holding 





the Child is painfully suggestive of those physiological charts that 
show the inquiring student the situation of the arteries of the hu- 
man body. The interior of the magazine, which is after all its 
most important part, is all that the most exacting could ask. Mr. 
Pyle has done better in ‘‘ The Romance of an Ambrotype,”’ a love- 
story of the Civil War. Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s account of 
President Kriiger, in the series on ‘* The White Man’s Africa,” is 
a capital bit of portraiture. No one, so far as we are aware, has 
given a more striking picture of this remarkable man:—‘‘ The 
first impression I received of Kriiger suggested to me a composite 
portrait made up of Abraham Lincoln and Oliver Cromwell, with a 
fragment of John Bright about the eyes. Kriiger has the eyes of 
a man never weary of watching, yet watching so steadily and so 
unobtrusively that few suspect how keen his gaze can be. There 
is something of the slumbering lion about those great eyes—some- 
thing fearless, yet given to repose. _ Could we think of Kriiger as 
an animal, it would be something suggested both by the lion and 
the ox."———The best article of this December number, to our 
thinking, is Mr. Howells’s paper on Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. We 
wish that some one, the Messrs. Harper for instance, would bind 
Mr. Howells over for the next ten years to write nothing but liter- 
ary papers such as this. He could do it easily enough without re- 
peating himself, and there is nothing that he does more delight- 
fully. Take this bit, for instance, about literature in Boston :— 
‘* Literature in Boston, indeed, was so respectable, and often of so 
high a lineage, that to be a poet was not only to be good society, 
but almost to be good family, If one names over the men who 
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. * 
gave Boston her supremacy in literature during that Unitarian har- 


vest-time of the old Puritanic seed-time which was her .Augustan 


age, one names the people who. were and who had been socially 
first in the city ever since the self-exile of the Tories at the time of 
the Revolution. To say Prescott, Motley, Parkman, Lowell, Nor- 
ton, Higginson, Dana, Emerson, Channing, was to say patrician, 
in the truest and often the best sense, if not the largest. Boston 
was small, but these were of her first citizens, and their primacy, 
in its way, was of the same quality as that, say, of the chief fam- 
ilies of Venice.”’ To another audience, Dr. William M. Jacques’s 
paper on ‘‘ Electricity Direct from Coal’ will prove most attractive. 
Dr. Jacques is the inventor of this process, and he tells most pic- 
turesquely how it is that we may abandon combustion, and even 
heat itself, and convert the stored-up energy of coal directly into 
electricity. Diagrams and illustrations help to the understanding 
of the process. This number is particularly strong in fiction. 
There is, of course, the third instalment of ‘‘ The Martian,” which 
brings Barty Josselin’s school life to a close and shows him as a 
gay young blade in London town. 











** The Forum ’’ 


MORE IMPORTANT in this number than Mr. Montgomery Schuy- 
ler’s estimate of ‘Rudyard Kipling as a Poet,” or Prof, George 
Saintsbury’s of ‘‘ The Poetry of the Ear! of Lytton ;” more important 
even than the paper on ‘‘ American Women and American Litera- 
ture,” written by the Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, formerly a member of 
the New Zealand Legislature, in answer to an article by an Aus- . 
tralian writer in Zhe Contemporary Review, is the article on the 
‘« Drawbacks of a College Education,” by President Charles F. 
Thwing of Western University. According to Mr. Thwing, ‘‘ the 
college may injure men through fixing the habit of loving and: doing 
only that which is agreeable. The college may minister to laziness, 
* * * The college may minister to an indolence manifesting itself 
in methods and manners which are at once gentle and inane; of ex- 
cellent form, but of worthless content,’’ The college, he says 
further, ‘trains the judgment of the student atthe expense of his 
energy. And ‘‘it is urged as a drawback that the time spent in 
getting a college education removes the man destined for a com- 
mercial life frém the most favorable opportunities for learning 
business.” Mr. Thwing takes up all these points and some others 
(including luxurious living by rich young men at college), and dis- 
cusses them impartially, showing that the danger exists, but is not 
so great as is often supposed, And he ends with an appeal to 
those who love the American college, ‘‘‘who love it, and who 
work for it—good as it is,—to make it better, to increase its 
power for securing its highest ideals, to enlarge its material endow- 
ment, and to quicken the force of its great personalities. The 
duty rests on such to make the American college a more vital and 
more vigorous part of American life.” 





‘s The North American Review "’ 


THE SAILOR'Ss view of the position of ‘‘ The Engineer in Naval 
Warfare" is discussed in thismumber by Rear-Admiral John G. 
Walker, Captains A. T. Mahan and R. D. Evans, and Lieut. S. A. 
Staunton—names that certainly carry all the-weight of authority. 
The Critic is not the paper to discuss the relative values of the 
rival claims of naval officers and engineers; but it is curious to 
notice that in all the navies of the world the engineers complain of 
the official standing given to them by the authorities that be. 
The recent election brings forth a paper by the Hon. William Jen- 
nings Bryan, ‘‘Has the Election Settled the Silver Question ?” 
‘And likewise one on the ‘‘ Duty of the Coming Administration,’’ 
by the Hon. James H. Eckels, which is closely connected in scope 
with a ‘‘symposium” on ‘‘ Reform of the Currency,” by the 
Presidents of the Indianapolis Board of Trade and the Chambers 
of Commerce of New Orleans and San Francisco.——Mrs. John 
D. Townsend advocates her ‘‘ Curfew for City Children.”” Like 
all true enthusiasts, she sees only her great aim and its realization, 
and gives little heed to complications.. One of the most potent 
conditions that confront her compulsory curfew in the crowded 
quarters of the poor is an utter lack of room, which makes the 
sending of the children into the street at times a requirement of 
decency; another is the stifling heat of the American summer; a 
third is the utter inability of the greater part of the poor to create 
even the slightest semblance of a home. Unhappily cause and 
result are nearly always inex'ricably mixed up in all our deal- 
ings with. the problem of the betterment of the condition of the 


poor. 
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** Appletons’ Popular Science [lonthly” 

IN THIS number, Mr. Herbert Spencer, for whom this is the 
year of jubilation, discusses ‘‘ The Relations of Biology, Psy- 
chology and Sociology,” apropos of a passage in a paper on 
** Sociology and Psychology,” by Mr. Lester Ward, in the Amerz- 
can Journal of Sociology for March, and of a passage in Prof, 
Giddings’s ‘‘ Principles of Sociology.” Mr. Spencer begins his 
paper with the uncompromising statement that ‘‘from time to 
time proof has come to me that in the United Stafes there have 
arisen erroneous conceptions of my views concerning the connec- 
tions between the sciences dealing respectively with organic evolu- 
tion and super-organic evolution. These misconceptions will, if 
nothing be said, become established.’’ At the close of his paper 
he draws attention to the ‘‘ essential distinction, which I had not 
before observed, between the dependencies of sociology on biol- 
ogy, and the dependencies of sociology on psychology. They con- 
cern respectively the substance of society and the structure of so- 
ciety."”———Prof. D. T. Macdougal contributes an article on ‘* Bo- 
tanic Gardens” abroad and in this country, which contains a great 
deal of information that the intelligent layman will be glad to ob- 
tain; and Dr, Peterson writes of ‘‘ Idiots Savants.”’ The por- 
trait, this month, is of Henry Darwin Rogers, the third of the 
four famous Rogers brothers. 








** Lippincott’s [Magazine ’’ 

CHRISTIAN REID, who chooses by preference Spanish scenes 
and backgrounds, as is seen in ‘‘ The Lady of Las Cruces” and 
its sequel, ‘‘ The Picture of Las Cruces,” furnishes the complete 
novel in the December: Zzpfincott's. It is called ‘‘ The Chase of 
an Heiress,” the chase taking place in the interior of Santo Do- 


ewe . 
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The principal characters are all Americans, however, 
except the heiress herself; and she is the granddaughter of a 
transplanted American, which is well for her, because otherwise 





mingo. 


she could never have been an heiress at all. And she is a ‘‘ rebel- 
lious heroine," too, which complicates matters considerably, almost 
to her own undoing, in fact. The story is briskly told, and ends 
satisfactorily; there are a few deft touches of landscape, and, on 
the whole, while not its author’s best work, ‘‘ The Chase of an 
Heiress” is a readable story.——We note, further, a short paper 
on ‘* The Land of Taffy,”’ which is Wales, the cradle of the 
Arthurian legends, by D,. C. Macdonald. 
Rip Van Winkle.——Agnes Carr Sage traces ‘‘ the Evolution of 
the Poster” from the a/dum of the Roman merchant—the whitened 


spot on the wall of his house whereon he scratched the symbols of . 


his trade, to the artistic products of the modern lithographer. 
: Magazine Notes 
THE Christmas number of M/cClure's is a splendid one. It con- 
tains short stories by Ian Maclaren, Rudyard Kipling, Frank R. 
Stockton and Henry Seton Merriman; a Christmas carol by William 
Canton, and ‘‘ In the First Christmastide,” a poeta, by Harriet Pres- 
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cott Spofford—the latter with reproductions of frescos by Melozzo 
da Forli in the sacristy of St. Peter’s, Rome; an account of Nan- 
sen’s North Pole expedition, by C. C. Adams; unpublished por- 
traits of Washington and Grant; and a paper on Bethlehem, by S§, 
S. McClure, with illustrations from photographs taken: expressly 
for the magazine. Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Captains Courageous ”’ is con-’ 
tinued'in this number. 


The latest bound volumes of Zhe Century Magazine (Nov. 
1895—April 1896; May—Oct. 1896) rank certainly with the best 
and most interesting ever brought out by this periodical. First of 
all they contain Prof. Sloane’s ‘‘ Life of Napoleon”’ (begun in Noy. 
1894) from the declaration of the Empire to Napoleon’s death; 
and Mrs, Humphry Ward's ‘‘Sir George Tressady”’ complete. 
Then there are Borchgrevink’s ‘‘ First Landing on the Antarctic 
Continent,’’ the importance of which has only recently been eclipsed 
by Dr. Nansen’s return, Stanley’s ‘* Story of the Development of 
Africa,” the late E. J. Glave’s reports of his African travels, and 
Mr. James Bryce’s ‘‘Impressions of South Africa”; papers on 
Guiana and Venezuela; Tissot’s illustrations of the life of Christ; 
F,: Marion Crawford’s papers on Rome; fiction by Amelia E, Barr, 
Mary Hallock Foote, R. M. Johnston, Kate Chopin, Chester 
Bailey Fernald, W. D. Howells, T. W. Higginson and many 
others; and poems by Edith Thomas, T. B. Aldrich, R. W. Gilder, 
Edmund Gosse, John Vance Cheney, Clinton Scollard, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford and Arlo Bates, among many other poets equally 
well known. The illustrations, it is hardly necessary to state, are 
excellent ; and in its department devoted to Topics of the Time, the 
magazine did zealous and efficient duty in the struggle for honest 
money. A review of a magazine with so long and excellent a 
table-of-contents must needs be incomplete; and in the enumera- 
tion given above of some of its best features have been omitted at 
least as many more of equal importance. T7he Century certainly 
maintains the standard of excellence long since set, and, evidence 
proves, aims at improving even that. 


The leading feature of the December Pa// Mall Magazine is the 
second instalment of Stevenson’s ** St. Ives,”’ in which we learn for 
the first time that the captive French private is in reality the Vis- 
comte Anne de Kéroual de Saint-Yves, There is a short tale of 
Pontiac by Gilbert Parker; Theodore Andrea Cook tells the story 
of ‘‘ The Settlement of St. Augustine,’ in Florida; and Mr. Zang- 
will says farewell to the readers whom he has delighted so long 
‘* Without Prejudice.’’ 


The December Mew England Magazine contains two articles oy 
especial interest—‘t The Homes and Haunts of Channing,” which 
is illustrated by a very fine portrait of the subject taken from a 
painting; and ‘‘ The Portraits of Emerson,” by Mr. F. B. San- 
born, The frontispiece is the best portrait of Emeftson extant, and 
is taken from the same original as that engraved some time ago for 
The Century Magazine by Mr. T. Cole. All the portraits taken 
from photographs are interesting; it is only those done in crayon by 
Johnson and Rowse that we find wanting. And even the one made 
from life by the late Wyatt Eaton is not all that one might expect. 


- 





Some Christmas Periodicals 
** The Graphic ”’ 


THE Christmas GrapAzc is rich in pictures of England of ye 
olden time, and of the hunting-field. The list of its contributors 
is a remarkable one—Bret Harte, ‘‘Q,’’.W. E. Norris, Stanley J. 
Weyman, S. Baring-Gould and Rudyard Kipling. The latter's 
story, ‘“Bread upon the Waters,” appears also in the December | 
McClure's, Hugh Thomson illustrates the rhymes of ‘‘ A Coach- 
ing Idyll,’’ by Edmund Petley; and M. R. de la Néziére draws the 
misadventure which befell. Sir M. T. Head in the hunting-field. 
Unhappily his Englishmen look too much like French gommeux. 
The colored supplement, this year, is a reproduction of ‘‘ Flaming 
June,” the last important work painted by the late Lord Leighton, — 
P. R. A. (Internat. News Co.) 





‘s’The Illustrated London News ”’ ‘ 


THE LIST of authors in this periodical is not quite so long as ~ 


that of Zhe Graphic, but it is of good quality—Thomas Hardy, 
who tells of ‘*‘ A Committee-Man of the Terror”; F. Marion 
Crawford, who will no doubt deeply interest the youngsters with 


his veracious and touching tale of ‘‘ The Doll’s Ghost”; and Grant ~ ; 
Allen, who tells of two quite different ghosts, in the vault of © 


‘*Wolverden Garden.”’ The illustrations are of Christmas Eve” 
and Christmas Morn, of this century and the last, of love and mis 
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tletoe, of love-tokens and pudding. There are four supplements 
in colors—two large ones, ‘‘ An Eastern Song,” from a painting by 
A. Kniesel, and ‘*Symphony,” from a painting by the late C. 
Burton Barber; and two smaller ones, of the age of knee-breeches, 
powder and patches—‘‘ Blind Man’s Buff” and ‘* Hide and Seek.” 
(Internat. News Co.) 








‘¢ Figaro Illustre ’’ 

THIS superbly illustrated number opens with a story by Edouard 
Rod, ‘‘ Brother Leo’s Christmas,”” which teaches the pleasant truth 
that ‘‘the Lord is the Creator, not only of bread, figs and water, 
but of all good and lovely things.” M. de Vogiié contributes a tale 
of Neapolitan gratitude tinged with murder; and M, Paul Bourget 
tells an unpleasant story in ‘‘ A Statue of David.” There is, also, 
a Persian tale, ‘‘ The King and the Parrot.” The music which 
has always been one of the chief features of the Christmas /igaro 
Iilustré is by Jules Massenet, ‘‘ Christmas Night, 1864: Souvenir 
of the Environs of Rome.” The cover, showing a young girl 
gathering mistletoe in a snowy wood, at night, is by H. Ger- 
vex; and the supplements, in typogravure, show the ‘‘ Opening 
Chapter” and ‘‘Conclusion” of a love-affair. (Internat. News 
Co.) 











** Lady’s¥Pictorial ”’ 

THE Christmas number of this periodical is made up entirely of 
illustrated fiction by Ella Hepworth Dixon, M. E. Braddon, 
Theo, Gift, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Florence Molleneux and Clo. 
Graves. (Internat.. News Co.) 





The Present Lord Tennyson 
Munsey's Magazine for December contains the first portrait. of 
the present Lord Tennyson that we have seen. Except that the 
face is stouter, he is not unlike his famous father. Of course, the 
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face is younger, and the dress is very different, but if you could 
drape a cloak around the figure and throw a few shadows over the 
face, you would have a very good likeness of the first Lord Tenny- 
son. ' 
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A Reception to Dr. Eggleston 


THE PUBLICATION of the first volume of Dr. Edward Eg- 
gleston’s ‘‘The Beginners of a Nation "’ was celebrated by the 
Authors Club on the evening of Dec. 3, by a reception held in his 
honor at the Club’s quarters, in the Carnegie building, Mr. Ros- 
siter Johnson, the Chairman of the Council, was the first speaker. 
























Copyright 1896 by D, Appleton & Co. 
Dr. EDWARD EGGLESTON 


He observed that there were three methods of writing history, illus- 
trated in Herodotus, who wréte fiction as history; Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who found fiction and. fact inextricably interwoven, and 
Dr. Eggleston, who wrote all the fiction first, and then had a clear 
field left for historical facts. He paid a tribute to the extent of Dr. 
Eggleston's researches and the magnitude of his work. Dr. Eg- 
gleston, in reply, spoke of the valuable work done by the Authors 
Club in simply forming a meeting place for literary workers and in 
creating a literary milieu, and told some-entertaining stories of ex- 
perienc :s connected with his historical researches, and alluded to 
the (li!i:ulties of his protracted task. Speeches were also made by 
Prof. |: hn Bach McMaster, the Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke, Mr. 
A. E. Bostwick, the head of the Free Circulating Library, and by 
a representative of the Vassar College faculty. Letters were read 
from Gov. Morton, Mayor Strong, Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, Justin 
Winsor, Librarian of Harvard University; and a message was re- 
ceived from the historical department of Johns Hopkins University 
to the effect that the history has been recommended for adoption, 
The speaking was followed by a supper. Among those present’ 
were Dr, John S. Billings, Librarian of the Consolidated Libraries; 
Dr. Leroy Milton Yale; Charles Dudley Warner, Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell of Philadelphia; W. W. Appleton, Prof. John C. Van 
Dyke,. Prof. F. H. Stoddard, Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, Ripley 
Hitchcock, Prof. W. H. Carpenter, F, Hopkinson Smith, George 
Cary Eggleston, E.D. Appleton, Dr. William Hayes Ward, Dr. 
Albert Shaw, A. S. Frissell, J. H. Morse and J. S, White, 

The following sonnet was written for the occasion by the Rev. 
O. C. Auringer of Troy, New York, and is printed here with his 
consent, It lays appropriate stress upon the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking, which is remarkable in itself, even when we leave out 
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of consideration the author’s constant activity through many years 

in other fields, 

; The joyous Spirits of the worlds, who build 
These stars substantial—diamond-drift and clay, 
No slight fantastic architects are they, 
But patient Titans with sweet magic thrilled ; 
And oft some son, with parent power fulfilled, 
Beholding how time’s glories flow away, 

. Doth rear a barrier their swift lapse to stay, . 

A work for suns to ripen, moons to gild. 
The story in the sea’s ebb and return, 
The steadfast record that the mountains bear,— 
Something akin to these do we discern 
In our friend’s volume, written large and fair, 
Built up with many a deep creative throe, 
And mild persistent shapings still as snow. 


The Lounger 


MR. ROCKWOOD, the photographer, writes to me as follows :— 
‘* The accompanying photograph of Dr. Watson (‘Ian Maclaren’) 
was taken when the Doctor was reading Zhe Crétic's criticism, 
or opinion, of him, He was not aware,at the moment, that he 








Dr. WATSON READING *“‘ THE Critic” 


was being photographed.” The ‘‘ criticism, or opinion,” referred 
to was the Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee's graphic account of Dr. 


Watson's first popular lecture in this country, 7he Critic, Oct. 10. - 


* * * 


THE REv. DR. JOHN WATSON’S course of morning lectures 
and readings in the new ballroom of the Waldorf, which ended 
last Thursday, has proved a great and deserved success. The 
Scotch author is even a greater master of pathos than of humor, 
and an admirable reader withal. He continues to receive many 
public tributes, not the least notable of them being the reception 
held in his honor at the Aldine Club on Dec. 3, and the dinner 
given to him by the Lotos Club on Dec. 5. On Dec. 6 he preached 
to college men at a special service at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, his subject being ‘‘ The Strength of Life.” Dr. Watson 
has learned to like us exceedingly, and I can assure him that the 
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feeling is reciprocal, We shall miss him when he leaves us next 
Wednesday, and there will be a warm welcome awaiting him when- 
ever he shall visit us again. Yesterday, by the way, he repeated 
his lecture on Robert Burns at the Waldorf, under the auspices of 
the St. Andrew's Society, giving his share of the receipts to the 
Scotch poor of this city. And this morning, at 10, he will give 
readings before the students of Union Theological Seminary. 

* * * 


Mr. HENRY B. FULLER is one of those happy authors who can 
spend their summers wherever they fancy, and their winters ditto, 
Chicago is generally his choice fora part of the former season; and 
the latter usually finds him in Europe, where Italy is the land that 
most attracts him. This year, for a change, he is going to 
Algiers, whither he sailed hence, by the Hamburg-American Line, 
on Dec. 4. The transatlantic liner will drop him at Gibraltar, 
whence it is but a step across the Mediterranean—so brief a step 
that Mr. Aldrich’s taking title, ‘‘ A Day in Africa,” would be less 
striking on a travel-sketch of the current year, than it was when 
‘¢From Ponkapog to Pesth” appeared. In view of the special 
attraction that lurks for him beneath Italian skies, Mr, Fuller may 
be expected to get at least as far as Palermo before his return to 
Illinois, where, as a real-estate owner, his presence will probably be 
desirable in June. 

* * * 

Ir I WERE NOT a New Yorker, I would be a Bostonian. At 
least, that is the way I felt when I returned from Boston a few 
days ago. I confided my feelings on this subject to a friend, who 
said that she knew that I would not like to live in Boston, unless 
I was born a Bostonian, because Bostonians feel the same way to- 
wards New Yorkers or other outer barbarians as Londoners do, 
They will treat you most delightfully asa guest, and even if you come 
to live with them they will be kind to you, but with that certain con- 
descension they feel toward foreigners, This may be true or it may 
not, but even if it is, one can forgive the spirit at the bottom of it. 
Boston is certainly an attractive city. 1 was about to say a finished 
city, as opposed to the always unfinished condition of New York, 
but I have painful memories of the present condition of Tremont 
Street, which is torn up the whole length of the Common, There 
is to be an underground electric road, and the Common has actually 
been disturbed for its accommodation. If I had not seen this 
sacrilege with my own eyes, I should not have believed it possible. 

* * * 

WHAT ATTRACTS ME particularly about Boston is the air of 
being lived in that goes with its houses. New York never has 
this air. Its ordinary rows of brown-stone-front houses look as 
though they had all been pressed from the same mould, and its 
palaces never suggest that they were built to live in. Now, Bos- 
ton houses have a decided individuality. They also look like 
homes, which is something that a. New York house never looks like 
from the outside. Boston houses are not disfigured with high 
‘*stoops."" Two or three steps, four at most, and you are at 
the door of a Boston house. The windows being near the side- 
walk, you can look in,-and the sight is a pleasant one. You see 
pictures on the walls and books on tables by the windows; and 
something you never see in this city you see in Boston, and that is 
people sitting at their drawing-room windows reading. I think 
that I once saw a woman look out of a window in Fifth Avenue: 
she probably wanted to know if it was raining, for she was gone 
in a moment. I have even seen men sitting at the windows of 
Boston houses, reading, not newspapers, but books. Nothing 
could better show the difference between Boston and New York. 

*- * * 


NEW YorK has all the natural advantages that a city ever. was 
blessed with, but what has she done with them? Turned them 
over to commerce. Look at our rivers and our bay, could anything 
be more beautiful ? But who cares to walk along our water-front, 
much less to live'there? Boston lives along the Charles. River. 
Dr. Holmes’s study window overlooked the river, and he hada 
fleet of tiny boats moored at his garden gate. To have these ad- 
vantages in Boston, one doesnot have to live away off in some re- 
mote section of the town, as one must to get a glimpse of the 
river. from his study window in New York. If one has not the 
river in Boston, he may have the Common, the Public Gardens, or 
Commonwealth Avenue to look out upon, and all within a few 
minutes’ walk of business or pleasure—shops or theatres. 

* * * 

NOT ONLY are the homes of Boston attractive, but where, out- 
side of London, are there such homelike places of business? I am 
thinking particularly of the publishers. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
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& Co. have the most attractive kind of a place, even if it does 
back upon.an old graveyard. Where could one have a more peace- 
ful outlook? Messrs. Roberts Bros., too, have an old house re- 
arranged, and as for Messrs, Copeland & Day, they outdo the 
Bodley Head for quaintness, I will venture to say that there are 
more dust and grime, more time-worn furnishings, more general 
mustiness, and withal more cosiness, about 69 Cornhill than about 
any place of business you were ever in, except the old Cheshire 
Cheese. A Boston publisher would be wretchedly unhappy in one 
of our fifteen-story steam-heated office-buildings. Bostonians, 
whatever else they may be, are not cliff-dwellers. 
*_ *+ 

I AM SURE that every poet, and prose-writer, too, will sympa- 
thize with Mr. Alfred Austin, the English Poet Laureate, in his 
recent mishap. It is not pleasant to get a ducking, and the one 
that Mr. Austin got was dangerously near being serious. _He was 
out fishing alone when his boat capsized and threw him into the 
Tweed, When rescued, he was in an exhausted condition, from 
which it took him some time to recover. 

* * 

MR. HARRY FURNISS is undoubtedly one of the best-known of 
English draughtsmen, and his caricatures are almost as well-known 
in this country as they are in England. He is over here now, 





Mr. Harry Furniss 


drawing for the Hera/d and giving illustrated lectures with much 
success. Apropos of his visit, I sent him a note asking if he had 
any sketch of himself that would do forreproduction. He told the 
messenger that he had none, but that, if he would wait two minutes, 
the would make one, -Sure enough, in two minutes or less he had 
made“this sketch, which anyone who knows him will admit is a 
good likeness, as well as a spirited and characteristic drawing. 
x *& 

Mr, Sims REEVES, the famous English tenor, is coming to 
this country on a professional tour, When he was in his prime, 
Mr. Reeves had many opportunities to visit our shores, but he 
Tefused them all, and we had to go to England to hear him sing. 
All things come to those who wait, and after all these years Mr. 
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Sims Reeves is coming to us. I think that I am quite safe in 
saying that never before has a famous tenor made his first appear- 
ance before an American audience in his seventy-ninth year. 
Mario was about that age when he made his last appearance in 
this country, but to Mr. Sims Reeves belongs the distinction of 
making a début at seventy-eight. 


———— 


London Letter 


WHEN in my last week’s letter I set down so carelessly an al- 
lusion to Mr, Coventry Patmore’s indisposition, I little thought 
that it would be my sad duty this morning to record his lamented 
death. After little more than a week of illness he succumbed 
yesterday afternoon, at the ripe age of seventy-three. People knew 
that he was ailing; and of course at his advanced years any alter- 
ation was a cause for fear, but very few were prepared for the 
grievous news contained in this morning’s paper. Another of the 
poets is lost to us; another figure-head removed, For in a very 
real sense Coventry Patmore, with his forcible, furrowed face and 
gleaming eyes, was a figure-head among the poets. He seemed, 
as it were, a prophet, a seer; and the fine austerity of his manner 
added to the impression. On the few occasions upon which I was 
privileged to be in his company, I was all the while haunted by 
the memory of his own poem, ‘‘ The Toys.” He looked the very 
embodiment of the parent at one moment stern and commanding, 
at the next moved to the tears of sympathy. For, while he was 
always attended by the great and gracious ways of courtesy and 
dignity, his manner was reserved and enigmatical, even (I tse) 
among those who knew him best. He took a great interest in the 
younger men-of-letters, but at first meetings he impressed and 
awed them rather than drew them out into confidence. For a 
moment he would flash out into some brilliant expression; in the 
next, he had enveloped himself, as it were, in the heavy mantle of 
the prophet, and retired.into silence. He had met and enjoyed 
the friendship of many of the greatest men of his time; but it was 
not his way to talk much about them, Many people, remember- 
ing his companionship with Tennyson during those most interest 
ing ten years between 1832 and 1842, have tried to elicit some 
confidences, some anecdotes of that time of difficulty and hard- 
ship. But Patmore was never garrulous, .One story he could 
sometimes be induced to tell; and wonderfully well would he tell 
it: the story of the adventure by which the manuscript of ‘‘In 
Memoriam " was almost lost to the world, Perhaps, there will 
still be some readers who do not know it, and for their sake it may 
be put down here as briefly as possible. Tennyson had quarrelled 
with his landlady, and left the lodgings in a rage. He and Pat- 
more were walking together discussing the situation, when sud- 
denly Tennyson started in dismay, and exclaimed that he had left 
the manuscript of ‘‘In Memoriam” in his room, Patmore en- 
treated him to retyrn for it; but nothing would induce him to face 
the irate landlady again. So Patmore was forced to. take things 
into his own hands, and returned to the lodging. The indignant 
Jady stood in the doorway, and dared him to enter. But this 
was no time for argument or nicety, and Patmore made a bolt 
ast her into the sitting-room, where, after a rushing search, he 
ound the written sheets in a table-drawer, in company (it is said) 
witha piece of bacon, It was a great rescue; for who shall say 
whether Tennyson would ever have had the heart to rewrite, or 
the memory to remember, all those many immortal quatrains ? 
Coventry Patmore, as so often happens with a poet who survives 
his threescore years and ten, lived to see his early. popularity wane 
and wax again. At one time our mothers all read ‘‘ The Angel 
‘in the House”; but their children came to learn it later. In the 
last few years Patmore had taken what may even prove his per- 
manent place among the writers of his generation, When Tenny- 
son died, many hoped to see him Poet Laureate. For he was 
everywhere respected as a poet who had, above all things, sus- 
tained his own self-respect ; a workman who had put his best into 
everything that he essayed. His work will surely live, not onlyin 
the heads, but in the hearts of his countrymen, 
The performances of Ibsen's ‘‘ Little Eyolf” at the Avenue 
Theatre, which came to an end this afternoon, have been a really 
remarkable success. The audience on the first occasion was 
simply brilliant, and at every performance money has been turned 
away from the doors. Mr. Clement Scott and his school may pro- 
test that there is ‘‘nothing in Ibsen”; but they cannot ‘‘get 
away” from him, nevertheless. He remains, and he absorbs at- 
tention, Thepresent performances were, perhaps, the best that 
have ever been given of an Ibsen play. Miss Janet Achurch, as 
Rita, showed all her old fire and intensity, It may be that she 
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made onmerans tee much of a wild beast of the part. When she 
embraced her husband furiously, and he exclaimed ‘* You are 
strangling me!”’ the audience laughed. Clearly, this was partly 
the fault of the actress, But the horror of her shriek when little 
Eyolf is drowned will not soon be forgotten by those who heard 
it. It was a long-drawn, wavering cry, on three or four distinct 
notes; and it went straight through the audience like a naked 
sword. The faces of the spectators werea study. Miss Robins played 
Asta with a most delicate sense of proportion: never intruding 
herself from her proper place, and yet always present to the fancy. 
Mr. Courtenay Thorpe did as much as could be done with Allmere, 
but was abominably made up. It is a most unsympathetic part, 
and the way the actor dressed and groomed it‘did not add to its 
effect. Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s interpretation of the Rat-Wife 
was vastly popular, but a good deal too obvious and pantomimic. 
She made of it a witch to frighten children, and quite lost any 
touch with the genre, low-life character, whieh should have added 
to its mystery and. repulsiveness.. Altogether, she was. the bad 
fairy of Drury Lane, pure and simple: Stilt, her performance 

we great pleasure. ‘There is no question but that ‘a substantial 
ree will remain over to serve for the future. Miss Robins 
deserves the gratitude of the playgoer for her energy and deter- 
mination. 

Mr, George Allen is going to publish, early in January, a sort 
of Literary Year-Book, which he intends to make an annual pub- 
lication. It will contain a survey of the year’s production, sep- 
arate reviews of the more important books, and portraits with bio- 
graphical notes of leading writers. It is strange that this field 
should have been so long left untilled, and Mr. Allen is wise in 
hastening to occupy it. His book should be both a valuable rec- 
ord and an entertaining piece of journalism. 


LONDON, 27 Nov. 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Mr. Gladstone and M. Félix Gras 


THE FOLLOWING interesting correspondence, which passed be- 
tween Mr. Gladstone and M. Félix Gras, will be published in the 
forthcoming (sixth) edition of ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi.” We are 
 crevimege by the publishers, Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., to give 
t to our readers before its publication in book-form. In acknowledg- 
ment of a copy of ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi” received from the 
English publisher, Mr. Gladstone sent the following card :— 

‘* Dear Sir: I have read with great and sustained interest ‘ The 
Reds of the South’ which you were good enough to present to me. 

‘* Though a work of fiction it aims at painting the historical 
features, and such works if faithfully executed throw more light 
than many so-called histories on the true roots and causes of the 
Revolution which are so widely and.so gravely misunderstood. 
As a novel it seems to me to be written with great skill. 

‘* Yours very faithfully, 


** AUG. 13, '96. W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


Soon after this note was published, M. Gras wrote to Mr. Glad- 
stone a ‘letter of such peculiar and intimate interest that the latter, 
as will be seen at the close of this correspondence, advised its pub- 
lication. Acting upon this suggestion, Mrs, Janvier has very kindly 
translated M. Gras’s letter, which is as follows. 


‘*To THE HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE :— 


‘*Sir: I felt myself highly honored when I read in a London 
newspaper the opinion that you have expressed in regard to my 
work, ‘Les Rouges du Midi,’ translated into English by Mrs. Cath- 

P arine A, Janvier; and I appreci- 
ate fully the importance of your 
judgment as it is summed up in 
this passage of your letter to Mr. 
Heinemann :—‘ Such works, if 
faithfully executed, throw more 
light than many so-called histories 
» on the true roots and causes of the 
: Revolutien, which are so widely 
‘and so greatly misunderstood.’ 
s: Permit me to take the very great 
:. liberty of placing before you, in 
‘aaecsseee. regard to the facts and docu- 
SSS: <  —«sments whereon my historical novel 
has been based, some explana- 
ne Miya tions which probably will lessen 
the reservation implied in the phrase ‘ if faithfully executed.’ 

‘* As regards the facts, I have them partly from Pascal himself; 

partly from my grandfather Dominique, who is dead; and partly 
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from my mother, who still is living at the age of ninety-one years, 
My mother many times has described to me the scene in the hos- 
pital at Malemort when the Papalist Royalists, disguised as Peni- 
tents, came to assassinate the Liberals. The incident.of the beat- 
ing of Pascal's father was founded upon an actual occurrence in 
the life of my own great-grandfather. My father’s grandfather, 
although only a simple peasant of Malemort, owned a mule that 
served him in bringing home his harvest from the fields. One day 
he and his mule were on the road when the Marquis de Gadagne 
passed by on horseback. The road being narrow, my great-grand- 
father and his mule got down into the ditch that the whole width 
of the way might be left clear. But because he had not moved 
aside as briskly as he should have done, the Marquis lashed him 
twice in the face with his riding whip, and so sharply that for days 
afterward his face bore the marks of the blows. My great-grand- 
father’s family was very fearful of the possible outcome of this en- 
counter; and for several weeks, in dread that he might be given 
the strappado and sent to prison, he lay closely hid. Nor were oc- 
currences of this sort unusual when a noble, in his. carriage or on 
horseback, met a peasant on the road. Our illustrious poet Fréd- 
éric Mistral, with whom I was talking one day of these brutal 
doings of the great lords to the common country-folk, told me that 
his own grandfather had received from a passing noble almost pre- 
cisely such a way-side lashing in the face as my great-grandfather 
received from the Marquis de Gadagne. 

** As regards documents, there may be seen in the Avignon Li- 
brary the ordinance of the Pope’s Vice Legate, approved by the 
King of France: which punishes by the strappado, by the galleys, 
and by death, ‘according to the good pleasure of the Legate’ 
(selon le bon plaisir du légat) the slightest infraction of the law— 
such as to-day would be punished by a fine of a franc. Farther, 
there exists the correspondence of Barbaroux: which irrefutably 
establishes the fact that Santerre, under pretext of illness, played 
fast and loose with his promise to help in the attack on the Tuileries ; 
that he did not take any part in it; and that he did hold aloof in 
readiness, had it miscarried, to give his support to the King. This 
correspondence also proves that Pétion was watched during the 
action, in order to prevent his intervening to stop the decisive move- 
ment started by the Marseillais. What would have come to pass 
had that day of the tenth of August brought defeat to the Mar- 
seilles Battalion, and to the insurgent battalions of the Faubourg 
de Gloire and the Faubourg Saint-Marceau? I believe that the 
Revolution would have been forever lost, that we should have had 
the foreign invasion in 1793; that Bonaparte never would have 
been Napoleon I. 

‘To sum up: My purpose was not to write history in the full 
sense of the word, but to prove by means of a simple historical 
novel that it was the men of the South who were the first to rise 
up against despotism, and that to them the triumph of the Revolu- 
tion wasdue. Andto provealso that from them came the first protest 
against the errors and the violence and the excesses of the Reign of 
Terror, 

‘In conclusion, I have only to apologize for my encroachment 
upon your valuable time, and to beg you to accept the homage of 
my respectful salutations. 


‘* AVIGNON, 1896. FELIX GRAS.” 


On receiving this letter, Mr. Gladstone sent a reply, which fol- 
lows, making the suggestion which is now acted upon. 


‘Dear Sir: I have to thank you for your most interesting letter. 
But I desire, besides returning my thanks, to offer a suggestion. 
It is that that letter, or some corresponding statement, should be 
prefixed at any rate to the English translation of your work. It 
would, I am confident, add greatly to the interest of your remarkable 
narrative. ; 

‘‘In England, and I suppose in other countries, we are taught 
from youth up to look with horror upon the excesses of the French 
Revolution. Books like yours will teach us that the principal blame 
due to those excesses lies with the system and the men who had 
been at work for generations before to efface from the mind of the 
nation. the idea of law, of public, civil and personal right. 

‘* | have the honour to remain, dear sir, your most faithful and 
humble servant, 


‘*HHAWARDEN, CHESTER, Sept. 3, 1896. W. E. GLADSTONE.” 





Mr. ALEXANDER BLAck of picture-play fame has been seer samy 
ill with pneumonia in Boston, at the residence of Mr. Elbridge 


Brooks, his old friend, fellow-member of the Authors Club and 
at one time.collaborator on the editorial staff of the Brooklyn 
Mr. Black is now convalescent. 
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The Fine Arts 
A Bronze Door for the Congressional Library 


ONE OF the three bronze doors for the main entrance of the new 
Congressional Library was shown for a few days at the Williams 
foundry in West 27th Street, where it was cast. It is the work of 
Edward Pearce Casey, and was executed by the late Olin L, War- 
ner, one of the most talented of our younger sculptors, who died 
last summer from the effects of a bicycle accident. The figures on 
the three doors are to represent Tradition, Writing and Printing. 
That just completed is the first, and the subject is illustrated by a 
group in the tympanum. Tradition, as a seated female figure, is 
teaching representatives of the European, African, Asiatic and 
American races. In the panels of the door are figures of Imagina- 
tion, winged and bearing a lyre, and Memory, with relics of the 
past. The other doors are to be modelled by Mr. Herbert Adams 
and Mr. MacMonnies, of whom it may be expected that they. will 
follow Mr. Casey’s initiative in the door already done, and main- 
tain a general harmony of composition and treatment, thus avoid- 
ing the glaring incongruities that so often result from the sharing 
of one piece of work among several artists. 





Helleu’s Work at the Keppel Gallery 

‘*GLIMPSEs of the Grace of Woman,” is what the late Edmond 
de Goncourt called the dry-points by Paul Helleu, recently on ex- 
hibition at Mr. Frederick Keppel's gallery. He cotild not have 
found a mor felicitous title, for there was not a plate which did 
not record some graceful pose or piquant expression of woman or 
child, and the few accessories were so treated as in no wise to dis- 
turb the impression made by the simple motive. No greater com- 
pliment has been paid to woman by any modern artist. It is 
noticeable that M. Helleu’s models have an English look, and lack 
the nervous vivacity of the pure Parisienne. His method is sim- 
plicity itself. The flesh is drawn with the finest lines that the 
diamond point will give; the drapery and accessories more loosely 
and without removing all of the burr raised by the tool, so that the 
line is comparatively rough, and gives some indication of texture. 
Large patches of dark color produced with vigorous hatchings, 
somewhat in the manner of Zorn, serve to relieve the face or figure 
in some of the impressions; but for the most part, the effects are 
very delicate. A number of studies in two chalks, red and black, 
and a few water-colors by Helleu, were also on exhibition. 

A series of drawings by Mr. C. D. Gibson was placed on view 
on Dec. 9. This exhibition will remain open till the 19th. 





Art Notes 

THE Jacob H. Lazarus Scholarship of $1000 per year for three 
years, for the study of mural painting in Europe, has been awarded 
to Mr. George W. Breck, President of the Art Students’ League of 
this city. 

—The plates for a description of the collection of Oriental ceram- 
ics made by the late W. T. Walters, of which a notice appeared 
in The Cretic while the work was in progress, have been placed'on 
exhibition at the Grolier Club. They are creditable to American 
industry in that they are free from the gross technical faults often 
found in work of the sort. They are, however, only what is known 
as ‘‘commercial art,’’ and may properly be made the occasion of 
reminding the public that such work always presupposes stupidity 
somewhere. Why, for instance, attempt to reproduce on paper 
effects due to the paste and glaze of porcelains—that is, to en- 
tirely different materials ? But yet, in such works as this, it is al- 
ways exact reproduction that is aimed at, and not an artistic render- 
ing, a translation into the terms of another art. There is altogether 
too much skill, energy and money wasted in work of this character, 
and the waste will doubtless continue until the public leatns that 
the multiplication of foolish imitations which, of necessity, lack 
everything that gives the originals their value, is not art, and can 
only injure art. 

—At the first annual exhibition of the Carnegie Art Galleries in 
Pittsburg, the following prizes, given by Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie, 
have been awarded by the Department of Fine Arts: First prize for 
American painting completed within 1896 and first exhibited in 
the Carnegie Galleries, $5000, to Mr. Winslow Homer, for ‘* The 
Wreck”; second prize, $3000, to Mr. Gari Melchers, for ‘‘ The 
Shipbuilder”’; a gold medal, nationality not considered, to Mr. 
John Lavery, Glasgow, Scotland, for his ‘‘Lady in Brown”; a 
silver medal, nationality not considered, to M. J. F. Raffaelli, 
Paris, for his ‘‘ Notre Dame’; a bronze medal, nationality not con- 


nationality 
sidered, to Miss Cecilia Beaux, Philadelphia, for her ‘‘ Ernesta.” 
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-——The seventh annual artists’ loan exhibition of paintings of the 
Alpha Delta Phi Club was held at the Club’s home, 35 West 33rd 
Street, on Dec, 4-9. 

—Mr. B. G. Goodhue writes to us that he did not draw the 
full-page illustrations of ‘‘The Altar Book,” ascribed to him in 
The Critic's review of the work on Nov. 28,- Mr. Goodhue de- 
signed the initials and borders; the seven full-page illustrations are 
the work of Mr. R. Anning-Bell. 





The Drama 
Mr. Tree in ‘* The Dancing Girl " , 


‘THE SEaTS of the Mighty ” having‘ proved a failure, for reasons 
already specified in these pages, Mr. Tree has substituted ‘‘ The 
Dancing Girl” for it at the Knickerbocker Theatre, ape as 
the Duke of Guisebury, the character upon which much of his 
London reputation is founded. It may be said at once that he 
plays it very well, with intelligence, taste and verisimilitude, but 
his performance, nevertheless, only confirms the opinion that he 
belongs to the second, not to the first, class of actors. He succeeds 
in it because its characteristics are expressed by his own artisti¢ 
limitations. The Duke, taken seriously, with his fine instincts and 
abominable conduct, would be a wholly impossible creature, no 
rare phenomenon, by the way, in Mr, Jones’s stage creations, The 
only possible logical explanation of him is that he is a good-natured 
fool without convictions, whose moralizings are the outcome of a 
fit of the vapors. He is at once sentimental and callous, qualities 
which never yet’ existed together. His profligacy is a habit, his 
passion a whim. There is not in him a touch of sincerity, until 
the inevitable reformation in the last act. As for his suicidal in+ 
tentions, they are so baldly theatrical that it is not worth while te 
take them into consideration. His morals and his manners are 
alike superficial. He has no stronger passion than the weariness 
that comes of satiety, no greater ambition than that of lascivious 
ease, 

The type is a common one. Mr. Tree, like every other man of 
the world, is familiar with it, and he represents it with admirable 
accuracy, unimpeachable theatrical skill, and well-bred negligence 
of manner, but without one stroke of honest feeling, Even at the 
supreme moment, when his hand is arrested in the act of carrying 
poison to his lips, he can devise no better “‘ business ” than that o 

striking an attitude in the lime-light, This is emblematic of his 
whole performance, but, inasmuch as the character itself is artifi- 
cial and absurd, the interpretation at the moment seems plausible 
enough, and the tableau is greeted with vigorous applause, If it 
should be asserted that Mr. Tree applies this treatment to an arti+ 
ficial character because it is artificial, the answer would be that he 
employs the same method in —. else that he does. The 
point is, that in this case, it is not wholly inappropriate. set 

The really vital characters in the play are those of Drusilla, 
David Ives and Sybil Crake. Miss Kate Rorke, except for an af+ 
fectation of speech, played the first-named part excellently, with 
brilliant, if exaggerated, coquetry, abundant spirit and, in the later 
scenes, with an obstinate recklessness which was extremely effect? 
ive. Miss Edith Ostlere, also, did uncommonly well as the devoted 
but sharp-tongued Sybil. Mr. Lionel Brough, a thoroughly com- 
petent actor, imparted a rough pathos to the part of Ives, and Mr, 
Gerald du Maurier, by dint of a stolid immobility, lent humorous 
significance to the utter selfishness of the Hon. Reginald Slingsby. 
Mr. Lawrence Cautley, as the rough Cornish lover, was a weak 
spot in the cast, which, in other respects, was adequate. 
_ By way of introduction to the play of the evening, Mr. Tree 
presented the robbery and tavern scenes from ** Henry 1V.,” which 
demonstrated his skill in ‘‘ make-up" and his complete failure to 
comprehend the humor of Falstaff. 





lr. Willard in **‘ The Rogue's Comedy” 

IN ONE respect, at least, this latest , by Henry. Arthur 
Jones, produced at Wallack’s Theatre pets Pe has been re-~ 
stored to it and is pleasant to write), resembles eed, 
of Leonie” at the Lyceum, and that is the fact that it is y 
without much reference to probability, for the sake of a strong the~ 
atrical situation, which could not be brought about without leaving 
a great deal to the imagination. In both cases the end may be 
said, upon the whole, to justify the means, although wrt a 4 
is not to be commended. In Mr. Jones's piece, an audacious and 
adroit rascal, pretending. to be a clairvoyant, has won the confix 
dence of all the members of a social group, with the sole exception 
of one young man, who openly mistrusts him and declares his in- 
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tention of exposing him. ‘This young man is the son whom the 
swindler abandoned in early youth, but is absolutely ignorant on 
the subject of his parentage. The father, however, in this in- 
Stance, is wise enough to know his own child, and does his best, 
but in vain, to make friends with him. On the other hand, the 
son, a rising young lawyer, is eager to distinguish himself in order 
to win the consent. of a certain lady to his marriage with her 
daughter. By diligent enquiry he discovers the whole unsavory 
past of the pretented clairvoyant, and prepares to denouncé him in 
the presence of his guests, on the very evening when, all his 
schemes having come to wreck, he is preparing to flee from his 
dupes and creditors, 

Then occurs the great scene of the play. The swindler, al- 
though not altogethor dead to paternal feeling, is greatly enraged 
by the persistent hostility of his son, and is fully resolved, if driven 
to the wall, to expose the relationship and involve the young man 
in his own disgrace and ruin, thus putting an effectual end to his 
hopes of success in love or inlaw. At the last moment, however, 
partly owing to the influence of the lad’s mother, his old victim 
and confederate, and partly on account of some remnant of nat- 
ural affection or feeling of remorse, he refrains from dealing the 
blow, acknowledges his defeat and retreats, leaving his son to en- 
joy the happiness which, in his innocence and ignorance, he had 
so nearly lost, The means by which this situation is reached will 
mot bear scrutiny. All kinds of explanations are essential to an 
intelligent comprehension of the circumstances immediately pre- 
ceding the rise of the curtain, but none is offered. Of the value 
of the climax itself there can be no doubt, nor of the admirable use 
which Mr. Willard, who, of course, plays the swindler, makes of 
it, It is probable that his Bailey Prothero will become one of the 
most popular of his impersonations. 

It does not, as must be evident to all readers of this 
Sketch, call for those finer and subtler beauties of his art displayed 
in much of his earlier work, but as an assumption of original 
character, marked by fine finish and perfect consistency, itis a re- 
markable achievement. The airs of the professional charlatan are 
mimicked with admirable truth and humor, and the changes from 
an artificial to a natural manner, according to the exigencies of the 
occasion, are made with delightful and convincing facility. In the 
scenes with his dupes, both male and female, Mr. Willard exhibits 
a lightness of humorous touch which is exceedingly effective, es- 
pecially when contrasted with the genuine, if rough, feeling dis- 
played towards his ‘‘ old girl,”’ and his occasional flashes of passion, 
as dangers begin to hem him in more closely. In all these respects 
the actor’s scope and power are revealed in a striking way, but it 
is in the final scene with his son, where there is a great conflict of 
various emotions, that his firm grasp upon, and easy control of, 
the resources of expression are most clearly manifested. From 
first to last his personal success was never in doubt, and in all 
probability it will be emphatic enough to carry the burden of the 
play. The rest of the characters are puppets of a familiar type, 
with the exception of that of the swindler's companion, which is 
= drawn, and most sympathetically played by Miss Olga Bran- 

on, . 





Music 


THE WEEK PAST was not prolific in musical features of notable 
interest. The concert of the Manuscript Society was considerably 
more interesting than the average of such entertainments, but it 
contained no number of striking merit. An agreeable and, in- 
deed, successful experiment on lines pointed out by Dr. Dvorak 
was the ‘‘Indian Rhapsody" of Paul Miersch. The composer 
made his work out of song and dance themes of the Ute Indians. 
These he harmonized and orchestrated richly, but made no 
attempt to work out symphonically. The result was piquant and 
pleasing, and no doubt the composition will be heard again. 

At the Symphony Society concert, Carl Halir, the violinist, 
made his second public appearance in this city. He played 
Spohr's concert scene and Saint-Saéns’s-‘‘ Rondo Capriccioso.” 
Mr, Halir has not an affluent temperament, nor an opulent tone; 
but heis one of the most solid and satisfying violinists recently 
heard by this public. He possesses a noble instrument, from 
which he draws a tone which is not especially large, nor aristocratic 
in quality, but which is suave and sound. His technics are ex- 
cellent both in bowing and stopping. The distinctness of his 
enunciation of rapid passages is especially gratifying to the listener 
and S great certainty in his stopping. In short, Mr. 
Halir is an admirable exponent of the Joachim style of perform- 
ance—the best we have had here since Wilhelmj. It is hardly likely 
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that he will ever move an audience very deeply ; but he will answer 
all the demands of intelligence and artistic taste. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Martinus Sieveking, the much advertised 
Dutch pianist, gave his first recital at Carnegie Hall. _It is diffi- 
cult to account for the existence of the reputation which this per- 
former is said to possess in Europe, for more vicious piano-playing 
than his is seldom heard. The man has powerful wrists and 
fingers, and uses their strength with an abandon and an utter lack 
of judgment which lead to the most disastrous results. His effects 
are almost all in the distribution of force, He has small feeling 
for rhythm, a very limited range of tone-color, and no skill at all 
for the employment of the ¢empo rubato. His technics are far 
from impeccable, and between bad pedalling and the striking of 
wrong notes he produces plentiful discord, His readings, if such 
a term may be applied, show neither taste nor intelligence, 

The week at the Metropolitan Opera House was not brilliant, 
Its brightest hours were those of last Saturday afternoon, which 
were devoted to a memorable performance of ‘‘ Lohengrin ”’ in 
German, The out ensemble was unusually effective ; all the lead- 
ing artists entered deeply into the spirit of the drama, the chorus 
sang uncommonly well, the orchestra played admirably, the stage- 
pictures were convincing, and Mr. Seidl guided all with masterly 
skill and inspiring enthusiasm. Jean de Reskzé’s Lohengrin has 
gained greatly in dignity and repose. He now brings to the sur- 
face all the heroic and mystic qualities of the part, which he 
formerly hid behind a veil of mere knightly grace. Emma 
Eames is also growing steadily in her interpretation of Elsa, which 
now forms an excellent companion picture to the Lohengrin of 
M. de Reszké. Mr. Bispham’s Telramund deserves especial com- 
mendation. It is one of the best ever seen on the American 
stage. 

On Monday evening, a somewhat ill-balanced performance 
of ‘* Don Giovanni” was given, The men were all commendable; 
all the women were not. The most satisfactory work was that 
of Edouard de Reszké, whose Leporello was simply great. The 
famous basso’s delivery of the recitatives was the perfection of 
art, while his acting was full of unctuous humor. He is a great 
artist, who can make equal successes in King Mark and Leporello. 
Lassalle’s Don Giovanni, while deficient in dash and courtly ele- 
gance, was excellent in the finesse of its recitative. David 
Bispham gave a very funny performance of the clown Massetto, 
and Signor Cremonini was satisfactory as Don Ottavio. Mme, 
Litvinne failed decisively to embody the tragic emotions of Donna 
Anna. Her singing was small in tone, in phrasing and in style, 
Sophie Traubmann was very earnest in her attempts to sing the 
music of Donna Elvira, but she did not know how to do it. In 
fact, the lady’s vocal style is exceedingly bad at all times. Marie 
Engle, as Zerlina, sang well, as she always does, for her method 
is good; but her voice is too small for the Metropolitan, and she 
has no skill as an actress. 





Education 


Tue New York University’s committee on the Deems Lecture- 
ship, last month invited the Duke of Argyll to be the first lecturer, 
asking him to give six lectures in the line of his three well-known 
volumes. In his reply from Inverary, Argyllshire, under date of 
November 19, the Duke pleaded the condition of his health as the 
cause of his non-acceptance, and added, in a personal note to the 
Chancellor :— 

“T am always gratified by such testimony as yours that my books on 
agra ea subjects have been of use to other minds. No doubt it would 

easy as you suggest, to divide into six lectures the sum and substance 
of the Reign of Law,’ the ‘ Unity of Nature,’ and the ‘ Philosophy of Belief,’ 
but I could not undertake the fatigue of public lectures, and I have been 
obliged to refuse many applications at home. People generally now will 
not read solid books, but such books, if really good, influence other writers, 
and in this way I hope whatever has been sound in my philosophy will find 
its way intothe mind of the Christian world.” 

By the will of the late Mr. Willard B, Perkins, formerly of Law- 
rence, Mass., who died recently in Colorado Springs, Columbia 
}mtogha and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology receive 
$6000 each. The income from $2000 is to be used for prizes in 
the High School in Lawrence, 


Prof. Thomas Dwight Seymour of Yale, Chairman of the Man- 
aging Committee of the American School at Athens, has issued its 
fifteenth annual report, from which we learn that the year rivals 
in prosperity any in the history of the School, partly because of 
the advance in the study of archeology in this country, and partl 
because of two new liberal fellowships. He refers to the growt 
of the collections in the Metropolitan Museum and the Slater 
Museum, Norwich, Twenty-two American universities now be- 
lang to the association, and in the last year Prof. E. A. Emens 
has been added to the Managing Committee. Prof. J. R. S. 
Sterrett of Amherst has been elected Professor of the Greek Lan- 
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guage and Literature for 1897; for the year 1898, Prof.H. W. Smith 
of Bryn Mawr will hold that professorship; and Dr. Waldstein will 
be Professor of Art for the coming year. It is expected that Prof. 
Goodwin of Harvard will pass much of his time at the School dur- 
ng the coming twelvemonth. Prof. Seymour says that invaluable 
discoveries have been made at Corinth during the year. 


The General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen has pur- 
chased, at a cost of $140,000, a site for a new library srr ape at 
711-715 Seventh Avenue, with an L extension to the south side of 
Forty-eighth Street. The Society maintains the Apprentices’ Li- 
brary in 16th Street. Plans for the new building are not matured, 
and building cannot begin for something more than a year, on ac- 
count of unexpired leases. 


The Brooklyn Library Association has invited the New York 
State Library Club and the New York Library Club to hold a joint 
convention in Brooklyn on January 14. There will be morning 
and afternoon sessions, a dinner, and in the evening a public meet- 
ing at the Academy of Music, with speeches by Mayor Wurster, 
the Rev. Dr. Storrs, and Messrs. Andrew Carnegie, Charles M, 
Pratt and Melvil Dewey. 


Special affiliation privileges have been granted to the Univer. 
sity of Toronto by the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
by which its undergraduates of two years’ standing or over will 
be admitted to these universities without examination, and will 
be enabled to obtain their degrees two years after their admission, 
These privileges are given by Oxford and Cambridge only to colo- 
nial and Indian universities. . 





Notes 


Tue First volume of the complete edition of Mr. Rudyard Kip. 
ling’s stories and poems, which the Messrs. Scribner have already 
announced, will be published in January, It has been named by 
Mr. Kipling the Outward Bound Edition, and in a preface sup- 

sed to be from the pen of an old Hindoo, he gives his reason 
for the name, This reason has to do with its being an American 
edition, one for over the seas. ‘This preface, or introduction, will 
be printed in facsimile of the author's handwriting, which is as 
plain as print, but as fine as though he had written with a hair 
instead of apen. Mr, Kipling has entirely rearranged the stories 
as set forth in his preface:—‘‘ For the convenience of the reader 
an attempt has been made, in this edition, to group the stories b 
their subjects. Thus, under ‘Soldiers Three’ will be found all 
the events in which Mulvaney, Ortheris and Learoyd were con- 
cerned, followed by other military stories; ‘In Black and White’ 
covers tales of native life in India ,and ‘The Phantom ’Rick- 
shaw’ those which deal with matters more or less between the 
two worlds. To ‘Under the Deodars’ has been added ‘ Mrs, 
Hauksbee Sits Out’; and to ‘In Black and White,’ «The En- 
lightenments of Pagett,M.P,’ ‘The Story of the Gadsbys’ and 
the Anglo-Indian child-stories stand as first issued. Alterations 
in matter and text have been avoided as much as possible, but 
two tales, ‘Bitters Neat’ and ‘Haunted Subalterns,’ have been 
added to ‘Plain Tales from the Hills,’ These formed part of 
the original series as it first appeared in India ten years ago, The 
Mowgli stories have been collected in one volume and arranged 
in sequence.” The book will contain several stories not before 
collected and a new portrait of the author, The illustrations, a 
number of which we have seen, are made by Mr. John Lockwood 
Kipling, the author’s father, and are a novelty in book illustra- 
tion, Sar, Lockwood Kipling modeled all the illustrations in 
clay, and from these models photographs were made and engraved. 
If all are as successful as those we have seen, they are likely to 
be a decided feature of the edition, The author says that the 
Mulvaney illustrations are particularly fine, but these we have 
not seen. The edition will be printed in twelve volumes and sold 
by subscription only, A limited edition of two hundred sets will 
be printed on Japan-paper and signed by the author. Although 
this edition has not yet been officially announced, eighty sets have 
been subscribed for. The whole edition is printed by Mr. De Vinne, 
on ad that bears Mr. Kipling’s initials in facsimile as a water- 
mark, 

—The Macmillan Co, announces a book on ‘‘ Bird Life for 
Beginners,” written by Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright and Dr, Elliot 
Coues, Here is an instance where high expectations are indeed 
+ wg he be fulfilled. The same house has just published ‘ Faith 
the Beginning, Self-Surrender the Fulfillment, of the Spiritual 
Life,” by Dr. James Martineau. 

—Capt. Mahan’s ‘‘ Life of Nelson,” on which he has been 
engaged for several years, will be published in the spring ~ 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., uniform with his other works. It 
will contain about twenty photogravure portraits. Thesame house 
will begin next year the publication of an entirely new edition of 
the writings of Francis Parkman, with more than 100 full-page 
portraits and plates from original paintings and rare prints, to- 
gether with a number of pictures made especially for the works by 
noted artists. The sixth edition of ‘‘Quo Vadis: A Narrative of 
the Time of Nero,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, has just been issued. 
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—The concluding volume.of ten Brink’s standard work on En- 
a Literature, covering the period from the beginning of the 

ourteenth Century to the Accession of Elizabeth, will be issued 
at once by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 


—Messrs. Harper & Bros. will publish on Dec. 10 “A Virginia 
Cavalier,” by Molly Elliot Seawell; ‘The Relation of Literature 
to Life,” by Charles Dudley Warner; ‘‘In Bohemia with du 
Maurier,” by Felix Moscheles, illustrated with sixty-three original 
drawings by du Maurier; and ‘‘Frances Waldeaux,” by Rebecca 
Harding Davis. On Dec. 17 will be published ‘* George Wash- 
ington,” by Prof. Woodrow Wilson; “English Society” (abou 
100 drawings by George du Maurier); and “The Square o 
Sevens,” by E. Irengeus Stevenson. Two books which have pre- 
viously been announced for publication this year—‘‘In the Old 
Herrick House,” by Ellen Douglas Deland, and ‘‘ Bound in Shal. 
pr il by Eva Wilder Brodhead—will not appear until early in 
1897. 


—In his answers to his critics, which Dr. Nordau published in 
various periodicals shortly after the appearance of his much-dis- 
cussed ‘‘ Degeneration,” he made no mention of the ablest and 

. most scientific of them all, Dr. William 
Hirsch’s ‘Genius and Degeneration,” 
ee the book had already ap- 
peared in its original German form at 
the time, We are enabled through the 
courtesy of the Messrs. Appleton to give 
here a portrait of Dr. Hirsch, in con« 
nection with a review of his book on 
page 380 of this number. 


—It is now stated that Prof, Henry 
Reed’s copy of ‘‘ The Book of Common 
Prayer of the Church of England,” as 
abridged and edited by Franklin (see 
The Critic of Dec. 5, page 373), is not 
the only copy known in this country, 
The Rt, Rev. Dr. William Stevens 
Perry, Bishop of Iowa, mentions three 
copies in his ‘‘Reprint of the Earl 
ne ag of General Convention ”"—one of them being in the col. 





Dr. WiLt1AM Hirscu 


ection of liturgies of the late Bishop Stevens of Pennsylvania; 
the second io the copy owned by Prof. Reed; and the third is 
mentioned in a letter from Bishop Stevens to Bishop Perry, but its 
whereabouts seem to be unknown, which is rather strange in the 
case of a book so rare that neither the British Museum nor the 
Bodleian Library possesses a copy. 


—Mr. William C. Lane, the Librarian of the Boston Atheneum, 
asks for information concerning George Washington's books. 
The Boston Atheneum s over 300 volumes from Washing. 
ton’s library, acquired in 1848 from Henry Stevens. A careful 
catalogue of these books has recently been compiled by Mr, A. P. 
C. Griffin of the Lenox Library, who has examined ail of Wash- 
ington’s letters in the State Department at Washington, in Phila- 
delphia, Boston and elsewhere, and made notes of all passages in 
them relating to his books and the conditions under which sf 
were obtained. The catalogue, which will shortly be published, 
includes, in addition to the books owned by Washington, a num- 
ber of others formerly belonging to og e Bushrod Washington and 
other members of the family, and the collection of Washing- 
toniana which the Atheneeum has gradually collected. Itisintended 
to add, in an —— the list of Washington’s books as given in 
the appraiser’s inventory filed in the Orphan’s Court of Fairfax 
Co., Virginia. This list shows about 1000 volumes, and most of 
the books in the Athenzeum collection can be identified on it in spite 
of the brief and imperfect titles given. Mr. Lane is anxious to 
trace the whereabouts of any of the other volumes, many of which 
have been sold at auction within the last ten years. 


—At a sale at Sotheby’s, London, on Dec. 1, thirteen signed let- 
ters from George Washington to Arthur ——— the agricultur- 
ist, dated from 1786 to 1793, on farming in America, were sold for 
4701. ($2350). Three leaves from Franklin’s letter-book, contain- 
ing copies of eleven letters addressed to Dr. Rush and others in 
Philadelphia and New York, on the canals of America and the 
slave-trade, brought 2/. ($10). 


—According to The Athenaeum, Lord Amherst of Hackney some 
time ago came into possession of a MS. of the New Testament 
supposed to be in Scots. Dr. Murray, the editor of the ‘* English 
Dictionary,” has no doubt that it is a Scottish version of Wyclif’s 
translation. Its probable date is about 1530. 


—Messrs. Copeland & Day announce that the publication of all 
English books heretofore issued by them in this country in con- 
nection with Mr. John Lane of London, has been transferred to 
Mr. Lane’s New York house, The Bodley Head, 140 Fifth Avenue, 
They have just published ‘Gold Stories of ’49,” by a Californian, 
and announce for early publication ‘‘Matins: A Bookof Poems,” 

Francis Sherman; and “In Childhood’s Country,” by Louise 
Moulton, pictured by Ethel Reed, being No. Il in the 


Yellow Hair Library. 





—The Arena Pub. Co. of Boston has been reorganized, after 
having been in the hands of a temporary receiver, appointed by 
a Boston court:on the petition of the itors. 

—Messrs. R. H. Russell & Son will publish on Dec. 1g ‘* Dr. 
Jameson's Raiders,” by Richard Harding Davis. Mr. Davis at- 
tended the trial of the raiders in London, and had access to many 
documents. His account of the raid itself is based on the de- 
scriptions given to him by the leader and his men themselves. 

—Messrs. Henry T. Coates & Co. will soon issue ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Colony and Commonwealth,” by Sidney George Fisher, author 
of “The Making of Pennsylvania.” 


—The first publication of the Caxton Club of Chicago, Joutel’s 
4* Journal of La Salle’s Last Voyage,” is about arg 6 It will bea 
page for page and line for line reprint of the first English trans- 

tion, London, 1714, with a facsimile reproduction of the folding 
map of the first French edition, Paris, 1713, and numerous notes 
by Melville B. Anderson; about 240 pages, octavo, bound in half 
vellum, uncut. 203 copies will be —— from type on American 
hand-made paper, of which 200 will be for sale; and three copies 
on Japanese vellum, of which one will be retained for the Club’s 
li and two will be sold by auction at the annual meeting of 
the Club. The volume will be ready for delivery on Dec. 16. 
No subscriptions will be entered after Dec. 14, The price is 
$6. Each member is permitted to subscribe for one copy, and 
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Farmer, Fannie M. Boston Cooking-School Cook Book, $2. 
Finn, Francis J. Mostly Boys. 8sc. 
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id Stories of "49. $1. 
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Way & Williams. 
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' G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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Longmaas, Green & Co. 
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Irving, Washington. The Alhambra. §2. Macmillan Co, 
accaci, A. F. n the Trail of Don Quixote. $2.50. Charles Scribner’s Sone, 
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Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
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to apply for an extra copy. The extra copies will be assigned in 

ds toter of the receipt of the applications. 
ould be made to the order of 

reasurer, Chicago. 

& Co, will sell on Dec, 17 and 18 the library of 

QO. Roberts of this city, containing works by 


yable in advance, and cheques s 
Me Charles L. Hutchinson, 
—Messrs. Ban 
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Publications Received 


Alexander, Mrs. A Golden Autumn. §:.25. 


American Annual : wr. rentano’s. 
Auringer, O. C. Book of the Hills. Troy: Henry Stowell & Son. 
Balzac, H. de, The Deputy of Arcis. Tr by Katharine P. Wormeley. $1.50. 


3ell Mrs. Hugh. F: Tale Plays. $1.50. 
Seesly, A. Ht enton-and Other Verse. $1.50. 
, M. Science et Morale. 


lot 
Browning, B. Sonnets from the Portuguese. $2. 
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B. Tomalyn’s 
. yle’s Essay on Burns. 


ngon, Joseph. What it Costs to be Vaccinated. 
Marie -. 15°: 
. Tr. 


Laura Ensor. 2 vols. 


Geert. $75 arper & Bros. 
. by W. K. Wickes. 35c. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Chandler, Horace P. The Lover's Year-Book of Poetry, 2vols. $2.50. Roberts Bros, 
London: William Reeves. 


Loveman, Robert. P. 
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de Mattos. 
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M , Charles, 
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Schoff, W. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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Macmillan Co. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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Mason, Arthur J. The Con 
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ditions of Our Lord’s Life on Earth. 
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Rosen, Lew. Napoleon’s Opera Glass 
i. AN 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Ed. by J. M. Manly. 6oc, 
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Southey, Robert. The Life of Horatio, Lord Nelson. soc. 
Taylor, B. L., and A T. Thoits 
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White, Allen, The Real Iesue. 
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* BOOKS AT When calling, Please ask for 
LIBERAL . Grant. 
DISCOUNTS. | emeyse rou gee bot 


Before buying books write for quotations. An 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRITIES. 
nd for Ca’ ogue. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 








H, WILLIAMS 
%5 East 10TH Street, New York. 


Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Seta, 
volumes or single numbers. 





Interesting November Catalogue of 
J ust Out. Choice English Books, in Fine Bind- 
prices. Send 


ings, | nico onpreuseny tom temptin 
for it . W. HAGRMANN, Importer, 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE BOOK SHOP, Chi 
Back-number magazines. For any 
tothe Book Shop. Catalogues free. 

LIBRARIAN.—Wanted, after an engagement in a 
public or PRIVATE LIBRARY, by a libravian of experience, well 
road and good knowledge o 

X, care of THE ORITIO, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 





° Scarce Books. 
on any subject write 








es and special slips of books at reduced prices, 
sent for 10-cent stamp. 
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MME. ROGE, (Charlotte Fiske Bates,) who is soon to set out 
for St. Augustine, would like to en; a few pupils Fa 
families intending to winter in that city. French and Liter- 


es. 
Apply to Mme. ADOLPHE Roes, care of THE ORrTI0. 


ature, specialti 





‘**TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel* 

A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed, 
rubricated cover. Regular edition, 25 cts. 250 
signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, net. 

THE CRITIC COMPANY, 





287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 





Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system, 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me. says: 
‘*T have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results, 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 


to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, Re Ie 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For Sale by all Druggists 
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RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
The Seven Seas. 


author of ‘‘Many Inventions,” ‘ Barrack- 
Room Ballads,” etc. 12mo, cloth, special 
binding, $1.50. 


“The spirit and method of Kipling’s fresh 
and virile song have taken the English reading 
world, . . . When we turn to the en ad 

nm of ‘The Seven Seas,’ how i i 





and sonorous! . . . The and diction 
of this verse add new elements to our song, 
. + + He is the true laureate of Greater 
Britain.”—E, C. STEDMAN in the Book-Buyer, 
** Now I see that he is, indeed, the most original 
who has appeared (to put it guardedly) in 
generation, . . 
voice now lifted in the world, the clearest, the 
bravest, with the fewest false notes in it, It 
may break.a little in the upper register, but there 
is a depth of sweetness in its bass which I 
should not know where to match now among the 
living. . . I do not see why, in r 
‘ The Seven Seas,’ we should not put ourselves 
in the presence of a great poet again, and con- 
sent to put off our mourning for the high ones 
lately dead." —W. D. HowE.ts. 

‘*The new poems of Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
have all the spirit and swing of their predecessors. 
Throughout they are instinct with the qualities 
which are essentially his, and which have made, 
and seem likely to keep, for him his position and 
wide popularity."—London Times. 

‘* He has the very heart of movement, for the 
lack of which no metrical science could atone. 
He goes far because he can.”"—Zondon Academy. 


The Story of Architecture. 


An Outline of the Styles in All Countries. B 
CHARLES THOMPSON MATHEWS, M. A., Fel- 
low of the American Institute of Architects, 
author of ‘The Renaissance Under the Valois,” 
etc, Illustrated. Uniform with ‘* Schools 
and Masters of Painting,” and ‘‘ Schools and 
daasters of Sculpture.” 12mo, cloth, $3.00, 





This compact yet comprehensive history of 
architecture offers a study of the effects of civili- 
zation upon architecture as a necessity’ and an 
art. Almost all the architectural monuments 
specially referred to are described from personal 
knowledge. American architecture receives 
careful attention, and Asiatic and Oriental archi- 
tecture, usually neglected in such books, is dis- 
cussed with an exceptional fullness of information. 


Principles of Sociology. (Vol. III.) 


By Herpert SPENCER. Containing in addition 
to already 


completing the work. 12mo, cloth, $2.00, 





This volume completes the great philosophicjand yacht 
the author thirty-six yearsjon clothes, their care and the cost of replenish- 


system projected by 

, that has been justly styled the grandest in- 
tellectual undertaking of the century. The 
work upon it has been carried forward with an 
earnestness of purpose and a perseverance that 
neither narrow circumstances, repeated break- 
downs of health, nor unreasoning criticism could 
withstand. As thus brought to a close, it con- 
stitutes at once the most profound and most 


: imaginative|inspired by ample knowledge, and made attract- 
t is, how im ioned, how =: rhythmiclive by a vigorous 


proficiency 
. His is the lustiest|/causes and changes in American life and charac- 


published, ‘‘Professional|cjybman, an acknowl 
Institutions” and ‘Industrial Institutions,” |questions of etiquette, 


A GREAT HISTORICAL WORK. 


The Beginners of a Nation. 


A History-of the Source and Rise of the Ear- 

Er lish Settlements in America, with 
Special Palenenen to the Life and Character of 
the People. The first volume in A History 
of Life in the United States. By Epwarp 
EGGLESTON. Small 8vo. Cloth, uncut, with 
maps, $1.50. 


‘“ Written with firm p of the theme, 


and resonant style. It is a 
great theme the author has taken up, and he 
grasps it with the confidence a master,”— 
New York Times. 

* To be read carefully, not only because of the 
author’s ability as a literary artist, but because of 
his conspicuous in interpreting the 


ter.”—Boston Fournal, 

‘*Mr. Eggleston's ‘ Beginners’ is unique. No 
similar historical study has, to our knowledge, 
ever been done in the same way. Mr. Eggles- 
ton is a reliable reporter of facts, but he is also 
an ly keen critic. He writes history 
without the slightest effort to merge the critic in 
the historian. His sense of humor is never 
dormant. He renders some of the dullest 
Pp es in colonial annals actually amusing. b 
his witty treatment of them. He finds a laug 
for his readers where most of his predecessors 
have found yawns. And with all this he does 
not sacrifice the dignity of history for an in- 
stant.”’"—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, 


Driving for Pleasure; 


Or, The Harness, Stable, and its 
Appointments. 


By Francis T, UNDERHILL. With 125 full- 
page illustrations. Small 4to. Bound in 
glazed kid with suede sides, $7. 50. 


This sumptuous volume is the first book which 
we have had on the subject of proper appoint- 
ments, etc., and it will take rank both as the 
recognized authority and also as one of the most 
elaborately illustrated and beautiful of the books 
dealing in any way with the horse. As a judge 
at the New York and other horse shows for 
many years, Mr, Underhill’s high rank as an 
authority has been universally recognized. In 
addition to the importance and practical value 
of the text, special attention has been paid to 
the selection and arrangement of the varied 
subjects of an unequalled collection of illustra- 
tions. 


The Complete Bachelor. 
Manners for Men, By the author of the ‘‘As 
Seen by Him” Papers. 18mo, Cloth, with 
Index, $1.25. 


This book is by a well-known New York 

authority on all 
re are chapters on 
the etiquette of club life, the etiquette of various 
pastimes, such as golf, wheeling, driving, riding, 
, and chapters on men’s dress and 


ling a wardrobe, as well as others giving sugges- 
slows for all kinds of bachelor entertainments and 
stag parties, the rules of conduct to be observed 
by men at dinners, theatre parties, dances, balls, 
weddings, = and all other 
functions. There is a chapter devoted to the 
cotillon, its figures and its leadership, as well as 
the etiquette prevailing at reel balls, 





influential body of thought of modern times, 


Rodney Stone 
By A. Conan Doy Le, author of ‘‘ The Exploits 
of Brigadier Gerard,” ‘‘‘The Stark News 
Letters,” etc, Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘*Mr, Conan Doyle’s new book, ‘Rodney 
Stone,’ is decidedly the best piece of work that 
he has done, Its vigor, its virility, its narrative 
force, its vivid and truthful pictures of life in 
se hag oye arg and its high literary 
ish, have all t ualities of permanence.” — 
London Daily Mail. . 
“An exhilarating, an enjoyable book.”— 
London Daily Chronicle, 

‘* To everyone who desires to peruse a faithful 
study of land at the beginning of the century, 
this spirited and admirably-written story may 
recommended with the most absolute confidence,” 
—London Daily Telegraph. 

‘A remarkable book, worthy of the pen that 
or us ‘The White Company,’ ‘Micah 
ke,’ and other notable romances.”—Zondon 
Daily News, : 
*“*A strong and virile production,""—P/i/a- 
delphia Press, ‘ 
‘* The style is brilliant and the romance won- 
derfully stirring and fascinating." —Philadelphia 
Bulletin, 
**Dr. Doyle is at his best in this virile story,” 
—Boston Saturday Evening Gasette. 





The Story of the Mine. 


Illustrated the great Comstock Lode of 
Nevada, By CHARLEs Howarp SHINN, A 
new volume in The Story of the West Series, 
Uniform with ‘The Story of the Indian,” by 
George Bird Grinnell, Edited by Rip 

Hitchcock, Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


‘* The author has written a book, not alone 
full of information, but replete with the true 
romance of the American mine."—New York 
Times. 

‘*The human interest is maintained from the 
first page to the last.""—V, Y. Mail and Express, 

“Few chapters of recent history are more 
fascinating than that which Mr, Shinn has told 
in ‘The Story of the Mine.’ . . . The phase of 
social and industrial life which he describes ‘is 
both interesting and picturesque. Mr. Shinn 
has drawn his picture skilfully and sympatheti- 
cally and he knows the country and people at 
first hand.”— Zhe Outlook, 

‘*Mr. Shinn has fully caught the spirit of this 
valuable series. He has drawn for the present 
and the future a life-like portrait of the American 
miner.”—Soston Saturday Evening Gasette. 

‘* Both a history and a romance... . . Highly 
interesting, new, and thrilling.” — Philadelphia 
Inquirer, . 

“It is not saying too much to assert that no 
novel published this fall has equalled in vividness, 
in picturesqueness, and in dramatic quality this 
story of fact related by Mr. Shinn." — Juffale 
Express. 


Prehistoric Man and Beast. 


By the Rev, H, N, Hutcutnson, author of 
‘* Extinct Monsters,” ‘Creatures of Other 
Days,” etc. With 10 full-page illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00.. 


“6$ from the evolutionist’s 

man as an offshoot wo 
branch of the tree of life, 

task us, is 





such as the Assemblies, and the Pa hs. 


manner of life from deeds as 
by solid and sound facts."— Zhe A ag 
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HOW SHALL THE CHILD BE TAUGHT? 
1.—Obstacles to Rational mers oe 

B. J. M. RICE 

Author of “* The Public School System of the United 
tates.” 
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the Merced Medical School, 
merican Literature 
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Ea-Member of the New Zealand Legislature. 
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THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., New York: 
25 Cts.a Copy. $3.00 a Year. 





The Mercantile Library, 
ASTOR PLACE Contains 255,000 Volumes 
Branches: Fifth Ave. and 120 Broadway. 
Books delivered to all parts of the city. 


The Book-Lover’s 
Almanac 
FOR THE YEAR 1897. 
DUPRAT & CO., Publishers, 


349 Sth Ave,, New York, 
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Are you interested in 
Carbon Photographs 


(Sizes, 36 x348, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 Inches) 
ot Ruins of Ancient Architecture, Euro 
thedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and 
Modern Masters and Sta ? They are ex 
ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 
Staircases, and having been made for'Educa- 


tional Institutions are —- welcomed as valu- 
able Teter to Public es, ools, an 
te for catalogue to 
288 5th Avenue, 
New York, 
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Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1897 


will contain among other important contributions, 
The Interpretation of Democracy, 


By Mr. E. L. Godkin, Editor of The Nation 
(New York)—a series of important and inter- 
esting articles on THE FIRST TEST OF 
DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS, being an 
interpretation of Political Life and Problems 
in the United States since the Civil War. 

Mr, Godkin will point out definitely the new 
problems that have arisen since the war, which 
are; indeed, our real problems. His career as 
an independent commentator on events ex- 
tends over this whole period ; and it isin this 
period of complex life and new difficulties that 
democratic institutions have really for the first 
time in all human government been put toa 
severe test. Mr. Godkin brings to the task 
not only the knowledge of a contemporaneous 
commentator on American events and tenden- 
cles, but the firm grasp of a student of events 
and tendencies in other countries and of the 
history of government. 


DIRECT STUDIES OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

The West. The Atiantio Monraty has 
engaged Mr. Frederick J. Turner, Professor 
of History in the University of Wisconsin, at 
Madison, to write of civilization in the West 
—to point out the dominant ideas and tenden- 
cies and to interpret the higher activities of 
the people. 

The South. In a corresponding way Mr. 
W. P. Trent of Sewanee, Tenn., will write of 
the dominant tendencies in the life of the 
South. 

New England. Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn, 
who has distinguished himself by his first- 
hand studies of the people in his sketches of 
tenement life, and by his accounts of his 
tramps through England and Scotland, and of 
his resiience in Paris, will make studies in 
the same intimate, smypathetic way, of 
typical rural communities and smal! towns of 
New England. 


Other features will be : 

Present-Day Problems. 

Surveys of the XIX Century. 

New American Writers. 

The Art of Public Improvement. 

Women in Modern Industry. 

Recollections of Colonel Higginson. 

Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift. 

Professor Gildersleeve’s Studies in 
Greece. 

Fiction: The Juggler, by Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock; Short Stories. 

35 CENTS A NUMBER, $4.00 A YEAR. 


The November and December numbers sent free to new 
subscribers whose subscriptions for 1897 are received be 
fore December roth: 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Bookbuyers of taste and re- 
finement who desire to purchase 
for their libraries, or for presen- 
tation, will find at No. 10 West 
28th Street one of the very 
choicest and most judiciously 
selected stocks of the best 
editions of Standard English 
and French authors, and Rare 
Imported Books, in substantial 
and elegant bindings, to be found 
on this continent; and at very 
reasonable prices when com- 
pared with those of others who 
|aspire to deal in the same high 
‘class literature. Catalogues 
gratis. J. W. Bourton, 











The Critic 


A Weekly Review of Literature and the 
Arts 
Edited (since 1881) by J. B. & J. L. Gilder 


**The most ioewaring,  mafiela of Repub criti- 

cism in the country.”. ingfield Republican. 
“You maintain a high and pavabes a standard 
of criticism, and have brou ught out the talent of 
Clarence 


new and excellent writers.”—Zdmund 
Stedman. 
10 cts. acopy. $zayear. (Foreign postage, $1.) 





**ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC” 


A volume 2 delightful papers by John 
Burroughs, E C. Sted dman, Walt Whit- 
man, Dr. edward Eggleston, R. H. Stod- 
dard, Julia Ward Howe, Edmund Gosse, 
F, B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, Dr. Henry 
W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and James 
Herbert Morse. 
Ha: —* % 
ve these go Bg will nals le. 
ce and freedom of style, with the best 
of the best modern critics and essayists.” 


ramo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 





‘**AUTHORS AT HOME” 


Personal and critical sketches of well- 
known American writers—Holmes, Low- 
ell, Whittier, Stedman, Stoddard, Mark 
Twain, ‘‘Uncle Remus,” Mrs. Stowe, 
Aldrich, Howells, etc. (Reprinted from 
The Critic, ) 

“The high tone of the volume * * * is 


worthy of the ee ieee "— Journal of Com- 
merce. 


Large-paper per pa) yee copies, $5. 





*¢ TRILBYANA: The Rise and Proge 
ress of a Popular Novel’’ 
An illustrated pamphlet, with rubri- 
cated cover. 
ie: o ’ 
250 signed Se an a a” $7, net. 


THE CRITIC Co., 
287 Fourth Ave. New York 




















THE CRITIC 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
To points in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, $3 a year; shorter terms, 25 cts. 
amonth, Foreign postage (Postal Union), 
$1 a year; 50 cts. for six months; shorter 
periods, 10 cts. a month. Handy binder, 





$1; with new subscription, 50 cts, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF EDWARD ARNOLD. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. 
By Henrt Rocuerort. The authorized English Edition, revised and specially arranged for the 
English trade by the author, 2 vols., large crown 8vo, $7.50 the set. 


THE SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY. 
Edited by Sir HERBERT MAxweELtL, Bart., M.P. Volume l, Now Ready. 


THE LIFE OF A FOX AND THE DIARY OF A HUNTSMAN. 
By Tuomas Situ. Master of the Hambledon and Pytchley Hounds. With the Original Iilus- 
trations by the Author, and Initials and Colored Plates by G, H. Falland. Large 8vo, hand- 
somely bound, $4.00. Also a Limited Large-Paper Edition, $10.00. 


IN AND BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS: 

A Record of Sport and Travel. ByS,. J. Stone of the N. W. Provinces Police. Iilustrated by 
Charles Whymper. Crown 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 

FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. 

By Lieutenant-Colonel Pottox, Author of “ Sport in Burmah.” Ilustrated by A, C. Cor- 
bould, Crown 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 

THROUGH THE SUB ARCTIC FOREST. 

A Record of 4,000 Miles’ Exploration in British Columbia and Alaska, By WarsBurTon Pike, 
Author of ** Barren Grounds in Canada.” With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $4.00. 

HABIT AND INSTINCT: A STUDY IN HEREDITY. 
By Prof. C. Luoyp MorGan, Author of ‘* Animal Life and Intelligence.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 


$4.00. 
A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH POETRY. 
Selected from the minor and less familiar English poets, and arranged, with Notes, by J. Cuur- 
TON CoLiins, 14.4. Handsomely bound, crown 8vo, $250. 


THE PLANT LORE AND GARDEN CRAFT OF SHAKESPEARE, 


By the Rev. Canon ELLACOMBE, Vicar of Bitton, Author of ‘Ina Gloucestershire Garden” ete. 
Fully illustrated by Major E. Bengough Ricketts. Large crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $3.50. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 
By Oxontan (the Very Rev, S. Reynotps Horr). With the Original Illustrations from 
Sketches in Fohn Leechs best manner. Large crown Svo, cloth, $1.50. 
WAGNER'S HEROES. 


TANNHA USER—PARSIFAL—HANS SACHS—LOHENGRIN. By Constance Maun. 
Illustrated by Granviile Fell. 1amo, handsomely bound in cloth, $1.25. 





peare.”—Daily Telegrarh. 
* Sure to delight intelligent children.”—New York/Times. * 


WAGNER'S HEROINES. 


BRUNNHILDA—SENTA—ISOLDA. By CONSTANCE MauD, Author of ‘‘ Wagner's Heroes.” 


With illustrations. remo, cloth, $1.25. 
NOW READY. MISS BROOKE'S NEW NOVEL. 
LIFE THE ACCUSER, 


By E. F. Brooxt, Author of ‘‘ A Superfluous Woman,” ‘‘ Transition.” In one volume, 412 


pages. samo, ¢oth, $1.50, 


The Daily Telegraph: “No one who bestows attentive perusal upon her pages will be disposed to 


uestion the power of the anonymous authoress. They betray a capacity for the analysis of human 
eelings and emotions rarely to be met with.” 





Aiming to interest Americans in English affairs ; Englishmen in American affairs. 


The Contents of.the 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


for December include 

Rpleodes of the Month. 

¢ Presidential Contest: 

I, ALTGELD OF ILLINOIS. By F. F. BROWNE (Editor “ The Dial,” Chicago). | 

Il, NOTES ON THE CURRENCY QUESTION. By SENATOR CHANDLER. 
Church Reform By A. G. BOSCAWEN, M.P. 
Denominational Schools and the Government. By Rev. J. FROME WILKINSON, M.A., £.8.8. 
Lord Leighton’s Sketches. By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON, 
Lianthony Abbey and Two of Its Priors By A.C BENSON. 
A Guess at the Origin of Hamlet. By Hon. and Rev. ARTHUR LYTTELTON. 
The Native Problem in South Africa. By W. F. BAILEY. 
The Functions of a Governor-General. By Hon. W. P. REEVES, Agent-General for New Zealand. 
Registered sf eguony, Fu tng ~ 9 for Women. By Miss HALDANE, 
Some Remarks on Modern Nurses. BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 


“* It should be understood that the Nationa! Review represents in a distinctive and pre-eminent way the existing British 


fornewret, the article entitled * Fpisodes of the Month, with which each number of the review begins, being known to 


written by a man of weight in Conservative councils,”—New York Sun. 


ges EDWARD ARNOLD, 


50c, a copy. PUBLISHER, 
$4.50 a year. 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Back numbers will be sent upon application. 


: 
3 
* “ Miss Maud has done for the Shakespeare of music what Charles Lamb once did for the real Shakes- At Agi court. A Tale of the White Hoods 
aris. 


Scribner's New Books 


Sci S003 0E0O0S0S8 


FOR YOUNG READERS. 


Songs of Childhood. 


The Field de Koven Song Book. Verses by 
EUGENE Fig_p. Music by REGINALD DE 
Kovgn and others, Large 8vo, $2 00. 

Over twenty of Mr. Field's lyrics are here 
set to charmingly appropriate music by Reg- 
inald de Koven, the most popular of Ameri- 
can song writers, and other well-known come 
posers. 


Hans Brinker ; 


or, The Silver Skates, By MARY MAPES 
Doves. New Amsterdam Edition With over 
by ee by Allen B, Doggett. 12mo, 


Mrs. Dodge's ever popular story will appeal 
afresh to old and new readers in this band 
some new edition. The pictures are the re- 
sult of a special trip to Holland, and illus- 
trate the book most attractively. 


American Boys’ Book of Sport. 
Out-door Games for All Seasons. By DANIEL 

C BBaRD With over 360 illustrations by 
the author. 8vo, $2.50, 

This is an entirely new book by Mr. Beard, 
containing altogether new matter of great 
interest to all young lovers of sport. It is a 
companion volume to the autbor’s well-known 

* American Boy's Handy Book,” and will un- 

J 


doubtedly rival that famous work in popu- 
larity as it does in interest. 


The Court of King Arthur, 


Stories from the Land of the Round Table. 
By W. H Froet, author of “The Wagner 
Story Book.” Iliustrated by 8. R. Burleigh. 
12mo, $1.50. 

* Among the most entertaining of the chil- 
dren's stories this year. The stories are told 
from the point of view of a little girl travel- 
ling over the lands of King Arthur with him 
and his court.”—Outlook, 


New Books by G. A. Henty. 


of 
With Cochrane the Dauntless. A Tale of the 
Exploits of Lord Cochrane in South Ameri- 
can Waters, 
On the Irrawaddy. A Story of the first Bur- 
mese War. 
Each fully illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. , 
“Mr, Henty’s books never fail to interest.” 
—London Athenawm. 


Through Swamp and Glade. 


A Tale of the Seminole War. By Kink 
MUNKOR. Illustrated by Victor Perard. 
(White Conqueror Series.) 12mo, $1.25, 

“The leading events as well as leading 
charactes are true to hisiory. Kirk Munroe 
is at home in such a story and bis book has 
no dull pages "— Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

Previous Volumes: The White Conquerors. 
Illustrated by W. 8. Stacey. At War with 
Pontiac. Illustrated by J. Finnemore. Each, 
12mo, $1 


The Log of a Privateersman. 


By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. With 12 full-page 
illustrations by W. I. Rainey. 12mo, $1.50. 
** The scene of the story is laid in the early 

years of the present century, when British 
privateers were scouring the ocean in pursuit 
of French or Spanish meichantmen. There 
is plenty of fighting. The book will be de- 
voured eagerly by any boy who is fortunate 
enough to get a copy.”—Boston Advertiser, 


To Tell the King the Sky is Falling. 


By Sueiva E, BRaIng. Illustrated by Alice 
+ Woodward. 12mo, $175. A pretty, fanci- 


ful story for children, attractively illus- 
trated, 
Children’s Stories in American Lit- 
erature. 1860-1896. 
mz, ee, CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 12mo, 

A new volume continuing Mise Wright’e 
former delightful books of stories for children 


in American literature and American history. 





*," Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 
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Onto, Columbus, 1 


Mise Phelps’ | 


Elective courses. 





AN BOARDING AND DAY 
inter term opens January 6h, 


TM DI 

ScHOOL FoR GiRLs. 

a The ranc 

Russell, Rector. Miss Mary rR. Hillard, Principal. 
McLean | Benneere sie for Girls. 

Courses. F, h, 

See Re ils Sect kana So 
NEW JERSEY 

The [lisses Anable’s E h, French and German 














NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 
College Preparation. Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 


NEW YORK 
T. AGNES SCHOOL. 
Under the direction of Bisnor 
Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. 
& Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 


The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mra, ©. F, Hartt, Principal. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
ape 
tifully located on Hudson River, near Weet Point. For 
catalogue address 8 C, JONES, C.E., Superintendent, 
New York, Newburgh. 


The M ye Mackie’s School for Girls. 


advan : 
anand Mu 











2th year. 
Albany, N. Y. 











Special 
cate nin to Vassar and Wi 
Gortteats New York. 





HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. ¥. 684 year. 
Col. 


Send for illustrated cata- 




















THE NATIONAL CONSER 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 Bast 17th Street 








FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 

Scholastic Year 1895-96 
Sa the ge a? eat Me, bi gd 

may fo Se abroad can 
claim to 60 irably othiclont a corps of todekare 
HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RIVERSIDE Drive, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 
i Gibbons’s School for, Girls. 
Primary st 
oral i Goleges A ftew boarding coholars taben. << 
as oar reo oe H. Emerson, Principal. 


e-opens 
55 West 47th St. 





New York City, 181 Lenox Ave., cor. 119th St. 
IRS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON. 


School for Girls. 
FRENCH BOO at WM. R. JENKINS’, 
851 ISU AVENE, 
W YORK, 


Complete Catalogue on Phos iy 


CORTINA METHOD { (For use in schools 











and self-study.) 
‘SPANISH, ’ 
FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, 


IN 20 LESSONS, cloth, each, $1.50. 


FRENCH, Specimen Copies, Books I. og Il., 30c, 
Other ZARIROORS. Send 
Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 Westsach St., N. ¥. 














PENNSYLVANIA 
. AYE YOU a Goughter to ofneate send to school? 
Then ask for a from H. Oumro, 4315 
H Walnut &t., Pa. 





MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


Pre anated to B iy 4d Coll 
Miss ALDWIN, pel. Within 
ears more than fifty pupils ‘have entered. Bry 
awr College from this 1, cate adm ts 
to Smith, Vassar and oo Silene ven in 
both General and urses. 


building. e. Be ores 


Fine, sro-usect oueme © stone bul 
grounds. For 








ORIENTAL RUGS 


Persian, 
Indian, 
Turkish. 


Mounted Tiger, Bear, and Ounce Skins. 
ome of the finest specimens to be found 
orld. 


HOLSTERY. 


ce Curtains, 
Tapestries, 
Wall Coverings. 


Broodwoay A 90h ot. 


NEW YORK. 








THE DRAMA 


DALW’S THEATRE Ev’gs, 8.15; Mats. at 2. 
— Wednesday and Friday Ev’gs and Saturday Mat., 
co Adan Nehan in London Assurance. 
Tusa Thursday and Saturday Ev’gs and Wednesday Mat., 
E GEISMA (Dec. 17th, 100th performance)- 


To Publishers 


The Critic is read by people who love books, 
It is *‘ the first iterary journal in America.” It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news. 
It is devoted to literature and the arts. 


Patronize American industries 
—wear KNOX HATS. 
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A cream of tartar baking pl poh Es 


ighest of 
all in leavening phroeat’- test United States 
nment Food Re; 


ROYAL mexind Fo POWDER Co., New York. 





TRUSLOVE & COMBA, 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, . NEW YORK, 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND SPECIALTIEG. 

Playground of Science. J. Stephen. Ill. Sc, 
The Natives of Sarawak. Ling Roth. 
Pref. by Andrew Lang. 2 vols, Tilustrated” $15.00, 
Shakespeare’s Town and Times. HH. 8, 

and C Ward. Illustrated. $3.00. 
Architecture in Italy. R. Cattaneo. Trans. 

ey. ee Curtis-Cholmeley. Ill. 8yo, vellum, 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


detest Pistis vole G. R. 8. Mead. 82.50. 
U geog ol, Land If. G.R S Mead, 
» ppr., 1 
The Devacbemte , Leadbeate 85c, 
The Growth of the soul. gg 3 “si. 50. 
Man and His Bodies. Besant. 
Path of ey pat panel bad ere ‘Conre” “Build- 
ofthe Kosmos.” Besant 
T. E. COMBA, Agt. 65 Fifth Ave, » New York. 








The New Models 


No, Ne. 
of the’ 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter 


represent progress of the most practical 
kind, for they embody the experience of 
years and the guarantee of a long estab- 
lished reputation. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 Broadway, New York, 

















‘‘MRs. STOWE IN HARTFORD’’ 


A personal sketch by her friend and 
neighbor, the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, ap- 
pears in the volume of ‘Authors at Home,” 
reprinted from Zhe Crétic. 

Twenty-six other well-known American 
authors are similarly treated of in the same 
book. ‘ 

Cloth, $1.50.  Large-paper, $5.00. 
THE CRITIC COMPANY, 

287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


